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From the New York Albion. | Vast fortunes are a misfortune to the state. 
Letter to the Hon. Horace Mann. By Cuarues ‘ie ps cells agen —s - ee 
Aton Brrr. Now York, i650.” Kern, tt exces re ntney ha provd 
1 ’ 
Tuts pamphlet is well deserving of notice ; and abuse. The feudalism of capital is not a whit less 
we commend it to the earnest attention of readers, formidable than the feudalism of force. The mil- 
such especially as have lighted on Mr. Mann’s | Hinoaize is as dangerous to the welfare of the com- 
: P ; munity, in our day, as was the baronial lord of the 
Lecture delivered in Boston last November, and i middle ages. Both supply the means of shelter and 
published under the title of ** A few Thoughts for of raiment on the same conditions ; both hold their 
a Young Man.” It is intended as a protest against | retainers in service by the same tenure—their neces- 
the unbecoming personalities and abundant errors |sity for bread ; both use their superiority to keep 
with which that lecture was garnished, Mr. Bristed themselves superior. The power of money is as 
replying to the former in his character of grandson imperial as the power of the sword ; and I may as 


to the late John Jacob Astor, whose memory Mr. | well depend on another for my head, as for my bread. 


Mann had impertinently reviled, and to the latter | The day is sure to come when men will look back 


on more general grounds. On both points, barring | 


|upon the prerogatives of capital, at the present 


time, with as severe and as just a condemnation, as 





—_ 


2 re wret me - 


a few trivialities, we think he has been eminently | we now look back upon the predatory chieftains of 
successful, and believe that unprejudiced persons |the dark ages. eighed in the balance of the 
generally, who are not carried away by the bril- sanctuary, or even in the clumsy scales of buman 
liancy of the lecturer's style, will agree with us. ‘justice, there is no equity in the allotments which 


The purely personal part of Mr. Mann’s discourse 
consisted of an elaborate contrast drawn by him 
between Mr. Astor and Mr. Stephen Girard—the 
latter the well-known founder of the Philadelphia 
College that bears his name—and it is over the 
respective dispositions of their property that Mr. 
Mann particularly sits in judgment. We do not 
propose following him. It is sufficient to say that 
with the exaggerated tone that pervades this lecture 
throughout, he asserts that “‘ nothing but absolute 
insanity’? can palliate Mr. Astor’s conduct, in 


bequeathing the bulk of his enormous fortune to_ 


his family, and only half a million or so for the 
foundation of a public library ; while he lauds the 
Philadelphia millionaire, who, having no descend- 
ants, left his hoarded gains for the erection of what 
Mr. Bristed calls a ‘* godless”’ college, every min- 
ister of religion being systematically excluded from 
it, under any pretext whatever. With singular 
inappropriateness, Mr. Mann takes a religious view 
of these transactions, and hails Mr. Girard as a 
‘* just and faithful steward,’ though his philan- 
thropie will gives no evidence whatever of his 
Christianity, and his eulogist is forgetful or unable 
to adduce any other proof of it. At the same time, 
the death-bed of Mr. Astor is made the point for 
smart antithesis and coarse invective. 

It would lead us into too great lengths, were 
we to trace even an outline of Mr. Mann’s crusade 
against rich men, whose injurious power over the 
best interests of his countrymen he absolutely 
compares to that of the feudal barons! What a 
compliment to his own republican institutions is 
the inference that they can foster in their midst 
the atrocities of the middle ages! We are not 
quoting the pamphleteer, but the lecturer, for we 
have the lecture before us, and in it we find this 
remarkable passage : 
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|assign to one man but a dollar a day, with working, 
| while another has an income of a dollar a minute, 
| without working. Under the reign of force, or 
under the reign of money, there may be here and 
| there a good man who uses his power for blessing 
| and not for oppressing his race ; but all their natural 
tendencies are exclusively bad. 

_ The stanchest advocate of the old régime, the 
\bitterest reviler of democracy, could scarcely be 
;more severe than Mr. Mann himself—if his dia- 
|tribes be founded on truth. There are, however, 
probably a few misguided individuals in Boston 
and New York, who will consider that such results 
of the ‘‘ feudalism of capital’’ as Cochituate and 
Croton aqueducts, Panama rail-roads, inter-oceanie 
canals, and Atlantic steamers, are not exactly 
similar, in object and result, to donjon keep and 
frowning battlement. 

** A few thoughts for a young man when enter- 
ing upon life’? would appear to the careless reader 
adapted to inculcate the importance of bodily 
health, of despising riches per se, and of acquiring 
as much knowledge as possible. These are ex- 
cellent objects; but under Mr. Mann’s treatment 
we confess that we find them miserably perverted ; 
nor do we hesitate in asserting that the young man 
who takes this clever and eloquent oration for his 
vade mecum, runs the risk of acquiring an audacious 
reliance on the continuance of his health and 
strength, of becoming endued with a most unchris- 
tian hatred of men more favored in worldly matters 
than himself, and of cramming himself with such 
an amount of scientific lore as shall glorify him in 
his own eyes exceedingly. 

And first, as to the matter of health, which is 
more fairly treated and more eloquently urged than 
any other subject discussed or incidentally intro- 
duced ; we find even here, on almost every page, 





proofs of that tendency to exaggeration and that 
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bitterness of spirit which are part and parcel of 
Mr. Mann's general views, and which, if unob- 
served by a listener to powerful language and im- 
passioned manner, become painfully apparent when 
seen in print. ‘Take an instance or two. How 
coolly would he sweep away plague, pestilence and 
famine from the list of ills to which mankind are 
liable ! 


Nakedness and famine and pestilence are not in- 
exorable ordinances of nature. Nudity and rags are 
only human idleness or ignorance out on exhilntion. 
The cholera is but the wrath of God against unclean- 
ness and intemperance. Famine is only a proof of 
individual misconduct, or of national misgovern- 
ment. In the woes of Ireland, God is proc!aiming 
the wickedness of England, in tones as clear and 


articulate as those in which he spoke from Sinai ; | 


and it needs no Hebraist to translate the thunder. 
And if famine needs not to be, then other forms of 
destitution and misery need not to be. 


That forethought may alleviate distress follow- 
ing the loss of means of sustenance, and that 
cleanliness and temperance may mitigate the 
scourge of disease, no reasonable man would 
doubt; but that even under Mr. Mann’s tuition 
we can eradicate those fearful aud mysterious visi- 
tations, we have not the presumption to believe. 
As for the ciaptrap about England and Ireland, we 
can only say it contains but flimsy consolation for 
the undoubted sufferer, and a very feeble denun- 
ciation of the reputed cause. Again—the com- 
bination of health in mind and body is universally 
allowed to be desirable in the highest degree ; but 
note how our lecturer strains his point. 


The work savors of the workman. If the 
sickens, his verse sickens ; if black, venous 
flows to an author’s brain, it beclouds his pages ; 
and the devotions of a consumptive man scent of 
his disease as Lord Byron's obscenities smell of gin. 
Not only “‘ lying lips,’’ but a dyspeptic stomach, 
is an abomination to the Lord. 
life, so dependent is mind upon material organiza- 
tion—the functions and manifestations of the soul 
upon the condition of the body it inhabits—that the 
materialist hardly states practical results too strong- 
ly, when he affirms that thought and passion, wit, 
imagination, and love, are only emanations from 
exquisitely organized matter, just as perfume is the 
effluence of flowers, or music the ethereal] product 
of an AXolian harp. 


Considering that the triumph of mind over mat- 


ter is the theme of the latter part of this same. 


lecture, and that instances innumerable might be 
quoted of the grasp of intellect and the fervor of 
piety rising altogether superior to the frailties of 
the body, we cannot but marvel how a clever man 
can be betrayed into such inconsistency. In this 
case, also, Mr. Mann’s illustration is as ineffective, 
as it is unseemly and irreverent. There is no 
defence to be made for the obscenities of Lord 
Byron ; but nobody ever discovered the gin, until 
he himself or his biographers announced it. The 
truth is, that something akin to vindictiveness 
against evil-doers is everywhere apparent in Mr. 
Mann’s discourse. He has no pity for them, not 


blood | 


At least in this 
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he. He never hints at reformation—that would 
be a waste of time; but he works himself up to 
his highest pitch ; anathematizes the vicious indi- 
viduals, not the vice ; and puts the finishing touch 
to his portrait of the dissolute man by labelling it 
in capital letters—Benotp a Beast! whilst he 
pleasantly adds, that ‘‘ Society is infinitely too 
tolerant of the roué,”’ 


who, at least, deserves to be treated as travellers say 
that wild horses of the prairies treat a vicious fel- 
low—the noblest of the herd forming a compact 
cirele around him, heads outward, and kicking him 
to death. 


Take care, young gentlemen of Boston, who 
‘applauded so highly this Christian lecture, take 
care, we say, if you do chance to trip, that you 
be clear of the heels of the noblest of the herd. 
But so highly do we think of the importance of 
bodily health, that we could have forgiven Mr. 
Mann much of his rhodomontade, if he had con- 
cluded this portion of his subject with a good code 
|of sanitary laws for his hearers. But no such 
‘thing. His first prescription is temperance, his 
second is temperance, and his third is temperance. 
Fifteen pages are entirely occupied with his ex- 
hortations and denouncings—and very cogent many 
of them are—but somehow, all through them we 
look in vain for the words air and exercise; nor 
are we compensated for the omission by the fol- 
lowing practical hint on the ‘‘ moral and religious 
obligation of taking care of health.’ 





Let no young man attempt to palliate a continued 
neglect of this high duty, by saying that an imper- 
fect education has left him without the requisite 
knowledge. There are books and drawings, and 
/anatomical preparations, where this knowledge 
|may be found. Do you say you have not money 
\to buy them? Then, I reply, sweep streets, or 


sweep chimneys, to earn it! 





We have tried in vain to cheat ourselves into 
_the belief that the final ** it’ in this passage alludes 
to health, and not to money for the purpose of 
buying books and drawings ; but the laws of gram- 
‘mar forbid it. We, therefore, venture to fly 
directly in the face of the lecturer, and conjure 
you, O young men of Boston, to leave anatomical 
_drawings to the doctors, and to search for health 
‘and strength, before breakfast every morning, in 
‘the pure air of Dorchester Heights, where you 
have a much better chance of finding it, than in 
all the books that ever were penned, or all the 
lectures that ever were delivered. 

But we must hurry on, nor dwell upon Mr. 
Mann’s high-flown attack on men of wealth, tempt- 
ing as the occasion may be. This part of the 
subject has been particularly well handled by Mr. 
Bristed ; we will only add, that here, as when 
treating of the habits conducive to health, the 
lecturer is eminently unsatisfactory in his practical 
application. Obviously unable in a commercial 
community to abuse summarily the acquisition of 
wealth, and equally unable to shirk the question 
wherein does competence consist, the lecturer thus 
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vaguely, and in non-committal language, delivers 
his opinion hereon. 

Let the man who is ambitious of wealth acquire 
and , uncensured, all that any Christian man 
would allow; and, to avoid all controversy, let a 


small margin be given him besides. Is not this 
sufficiently liberal ? 


Quite so—for it leaves the question just where 
jt was ; only the ingenuous youth of Boston must 
assure themselves that Mr. Mann does not mean 
himself, when he speaks of *‘ any Christian man.”’ 
Otherwise, and if their estimates differ, they may 
‘*deserve being kicked to death,’’ or be stigma- 
tized as ‘‘ hopelessly insane.”’ 

But, after all, Mr. Mann’s vagaries and absur- 
dities, on the points already touched, sink into 
absolute insignificance before his presumptuous 
method of treating man and his destiny. We 
pass by his commendation of scientific, in prefer- 
ence to literary studies—his sneers at the Fine 
Arts, and his trumpetings of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, as the great benefactors of the human 
race. Each of his positions hereon might be 
questioned, if not refuted, as Mr. Bristed has con- 
clusively shown ; but without trenching upon the 
office of the pulpit, we desire to enter our protest 
against Mr. Mann’s most pernicious attempt to 
confound the Christian religion with the results of 
human learning. This he does in so many words. 


Men have made the great discovery that Ethics 
and Theology, though founded upon unchangeable 
truths, are still progressive sciences; not less than 
Physiology or Geology. 

Now, if theology have any value whatever, it 
is as a practical code, and not as a speculative 
science ; and, though Mr. Mann argues his points 
just as if there were no salvation for sinners until 





the new lights of the present generation beamed 
upon a darkened world, we have no shadow of | 
doubt, that, from the days of ‘ righteous Abel,”’ 
to our own, many millions of good Christians have 
died, and gone to heaven, without the least sus- 
picion that learning and lectures were necessary 
to enable them to reach it. Furthermore, we 
trust that many millions may come after us who 
will betray the same wholesome ignorance. The 
real, vital theology, is not simply ‘‘ founded upon 
unchangeable truths’’—it is itself an unchangeable 
truth, however vain men, and men puffed up with 
knowledge, may fume and scuffle about its base. 
Mr. Mann occasionally quotes Scripture ; nay, he 
goes further; when it suits his purpose, he dis- 
tinguishes nicely between the parabolic and the. 
Jiteral, as when he calls the words, “ it is easier | 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,’’ a literal declaration. We venture to 
remind him of another emphatic declaration of 
Jesus Christ, when he set a little child in the 
midst of the disputants, and told them that they 
must humble themselves and become even as little 
children. Mr. Mann may read this passage of 





Scripture figuratively or literally, just as he 


~ 
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pleases ; but we defy any one to find in his eighty- 
four pages one word, thought, rule of action, or 
opinion enounced, that has the slightest tincture 
of such humility as this. Track him through his 
lecture, and contradict us, if you can. We will 
give only his modest pictures of man’s entry into 
and his exit from life; in the former, poor human 
nature is made visible through a transcendental 
microscope of most wondrous magnifying power ; 
in the latter it is borne aloft upon magical blasts 
of trancendental trumpets. What a pity that the 
babe in the cradle can’t ‘‘ realize’’—as the phrase 
runs—his privileges. 


I say, then, that every human being is born into 
this world, a potential universe. Prospectively, he 
is receptive of all sentient enjoyments ; capable of 
all knowledge, and susceptible of all forms of 
virtue. 


Such beginning deserves a suitable finish, and 
longevity being, according to Mr. Mann, optional 
on our part, thus in all humility he transports his 
perfect man to heaven. 


And when, in the fulness of patriarchal years, 
crowned with clustering honors, and covered with 
the beatitudes, as with a garment, he brings his 
heroic life to a triumphant close, the celestial light 
that bursts from the opened and welcoming gates 
of heaven, breaking upon his upturned countenance, 
is reflected into the paths of all surviving men; 
and the wings of his spirit, as it ascends, fan the 
earth with odors from the upper paradise. 


“re we close, we cannot refrain from pointing 
out one instance in which the fervor of the lec- 
turer's eloquence betrays him into downright non- 
sense. When drilled to perfection, his sample of 
the genus homo is thus held up to view. 


Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths, 
so wonderful and so indisputable, let me ask, 
whether, among all the spectacles which the earth 


| presents, and which angels might look down upon 


with an ecstasy too deep for utterance, is there one 
fairer and more enrapturing to the sight than that 
of a young man, just fresh from the Creator's 
hands, &c., &c. 


We were hitherto under the impression that 
Adam was the only man created; but we advise 
Mr. Barnum to be on the look out; he may pick 
up something unique for his Museum. Mr. Mann 
is getting ready another original, that may throw 
the coming Jenny Lind into the shade. Shall we 
describe him, and all his attributes, as he comes 
fresh from the lecturer's hands' We have no 
space, save for the following short and pithy con- 
centration, in which the climax of human capa- 
bilities is most grotesquely canped. ‘* He is,” 
says Mr. Mann, 


a Leyden jar always charged to a plenum; and 
whenever he comes in contact with dead things, or 
lifeless men, he emits a spark so potent that they 
are electrized into celerity. 


Find a shelf in your Museum for the Leyden 
jar, Mr. Barnum, by all manner of means; and 
when you get it, keep it there ; for, of all detest- 
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able and useless things in social or public life, 
your moral galvanic batteries take the lead. Not 
more repulsive is St. Vitus’ dance in the physical 


frame, than the spasmodic habit in the mental. 


How it works, and what shocks it gives, the 
reader of the ‘*‘ Thoughts ”’ will discover. 

We read on the title-page to this lecture, that 
its author is ‘* First Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education,’’ and we believe he is also a 
member of Congress. We regret to find ourselves 
speaking thus harshly of a person holding such 
titles to our respect. But ‘‘ sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal ’’ are found sometimes with “ all 
knowledge ;”” we must take things as we find 
them, and believe we have said enough to show 
that we are not actuated by any other motive than 
a love of truth. If any one should ask us for 
an antidote to these uncharitable and arrogant 
‘** Thoughts ;’’ if any youthful reader should have 
been deluded by Mr. Mann into the impression 
that he was born ‘‘ a potential universe,”’ or ex- 
alted into aspirations of becoming ‘‘ a Leyden jar 
charged to a plenum’’—we implore him to lay 
aside all such nonsense. Manned as you may be 
for the voyage of life, you will find it hard to 
reconcile the former notion with your necessary 
laboring at the oar, and you will find such crock- 
ery as the latter very brittle and untrustworthy, in 
the stream of Time, or on the ocean of Eternity. 
To drop metaphor, into which one is beguiled by 
the lecturer's style—if you find your head aching 
and your heart chilled, join a cricket-club and go 
through a course of Wordsworth. Finally, we 
beg to suggest to the lecturer, when next he dis- 
courses on men and angels, that he bear in mind 
that copious line of Milton— 


They also serve, who only stand and wait. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE GAME OF PROVERBS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


A party had assembled at the seat of Sir John 
Hatton to spend the Easter recess. ‘The host and 
hostess were a little of the parvenu genus, but they 
were very amiable, and their great wish was to 
make their country-place, to which they had only 
lately succeeded, agreeable. As they were very 
rich, and had a magnificent house in a beautiful 
country, and as, moreover, Sir John kept a good 
table, had a first-rate chef de cuisine, and was re- 
markable for his excellent wines, (for before the 
death of his cousin, the late Sir John, he had been 
a wine-merchant,) Sir John and Lady Hatton had 
no difficulty in collecting a host of friends about 
them in town, and of these they determined to se- 
lect only quite the élite for their country party. 
The aly difficulty was whom to choose. Say 
Hatton, whose father had kept a shop, wished to 
invite only the great and fashionable; but Sir 
John, whose education had been somewhat neg- 
lected in early life, preferred men of talent and 
science. Lady Hatton was too amiable to contend 
with her husband, and so Sir John invited all the 
first-rate statesmen, men of science, poets, novel- 
ists, and artists he could get. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, the result was not exactly what he expected. 
The men of science did not mix well with the men 
of letters and the artists ; for as they had no sub- 
jects in common, they felt as strangers to each 
other ; and each, conscious of the celebrity attached 
to his name, was afraid of committing himself, and 
doing anything which a stranger might think un- 
worthy of his previous reputation. Nothing can 
cast a greater chill over society than a fear of this 
kind. It is a perfect wet blanket to the fire of 
genius. So the party, though consisting of some of 
the cleverest men of the day, was undeniably 
slow ; it was worse, it was dreadfully dull; and 
in spite of the good cookery, and the good wines, 
the dinners did not go off well, for the guests 
would not talk. In the drawing-room they were 
still silent; they sauntered about, opened books 
and laid them down again, and looked the pictures 
of ennui, though Lady Hatton bustled about and 
tried to make herself agreeable, and Mrs. Delcour, 
a young widow who was pretty, and quite aware 
that she was so, flirted with all the men she could 
get to listen to her. Lady Hatton’s own two 
daughters, who had just left school, gave no assist 
ance in entertaining the guests, for ad were too 
shy to talk, and made so many difficulties about 
playing or singing, that it was quite painful to ask 
them. 

Only two days of the week, for which the party 
had been invited, had passed, when it became quite 
evident to Mrs. Delcour that something must be 
done, to save the whole party from dying of ennuz, 
or eloping how they could: indeed, one or two had 
already begun to talk about expecting letters on 
urgent business, which would compel them to tear 
themselves away, &c., &c. On the evening of 
the second day, therefore, when the whole of the 
party had left the dining-room, and the gentlemen 
were lounging about the drawing-room in a most 
disconsolate manner, Mrs. Delcour suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We must get up a proverb.”’ 

** What an excellent idea!’’ cried Lady Hatton, 
** | have often heard of proverbs being performed 
by persons of rank and fashion.”’ 

** It shall be done,’’ said Mrs. Deleour. 
how shall we set about it? 
just the man to assist me. 
the plan?”’ 

‘*] think it admirable ; but as to assisting you, I 
must beg you to excuse me.”’ 

**No excuse. You are quite celebrated for 
things of this kind. I heard that you had the en- 
tire management of the proverbs at Lady Herbert's 
last winter.” 

** It was precisely what happened there that has 
decided me never to attempt to get up a proverb 
again.”’ 

‘** But what did happen there ?”’ 

‘You know Lady Herbert’s gouty old uncle, 
the Admiral, and how much Lady Herbert always 
wishes to please him?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, yes! He’s an old bachelor, and 
very rich. Well?” 

‘* He was to choose the proverb, and he chose, 
‘Good wine needs no sign.’ ”” , 

‘* Rather an odd subject; but you have such 
talents, you can spiritualize anything.”’ 

‘So they all said; and so, at last, I suffered 
myself to be persuaded to undertake it. There is 
a fine picture gallery at Herbert Castle, with an 
arch near the centre, from which it was easy to let 
fall a curtain, and doors at each end for the se 
ingress and egress of the performers and audience. 


** But 
Stanhope, you are 
Don’t you approve of 
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There were plenty of pm, and the ladies 
were all crowding round me, eager to know what 
they should wear. I told them what they pleased, 
so that they did but act as J pleased. They prom- 
ised everything that could be desired, and so ] 
drew out my plan.” . 

‘¢ | dare say you had a good deal of difficulty in 
making them learn their parts.” 

‘* Difficulty? Difficulty is no word for it! It 
was absolute martyrdom! They would not learn ; 
they would not remember; and I could never get 
them all together to rehearse.”’ 

‘* But what was the end?” 

‘‘You shall hear. Finding that some of my 

“ors, who would perform in spite of everything, 
had neither memory nor presence of mind, the idea 
struck me, to tell them, if they found themselves in 
any difficulty, to say, ‘I hear some one coming ;’ 
and unfortunately I communicated this idea to them 
all.’’ 

‘* But why unfortunately ! 
me a very good one.” 

** So it did to me; but it did not work well.”’ 

** How sot” 

‘“The company were all assembled. All the 
beauty and talent of the neighborhood were col- 
lected together. Everybody was in high spirits, 
and all were impatient for the performance to be- 
gin—and—as Lady Herbert had whispered about 
that the whole was arranged by me—all eyes were 
turned towards me, and—and—”’ 

** Well! well! We can imagine all that. 
on!” 

‘* The first person who was to appear was the 
sister of the Admiral, an old maid, tall, thin, and 
bony, with a very long neck, and a skin like 
shrivelled parchment; and she would absolutely 
take the character of a Swiss peasant, with all the 
accoutrements complete.”’ 

‘Oh! Isee her! Miss Priscilla in a boddice, 
short petticoats, and a little flat hat, stuck on the 
side of her head! How absurd !”’ 

‘* Absurd, indeed! She was reclining in a 
pensive attitude with a crook, when the curtain 
drew up, and when she came forward, waving her 
lean, naked arms, and sighed deeply, the effect 
was so ludicrous, that a suppressed titter ran 
through the assemblage ; and the poor shepherdess, 
losing her presence of mind, gazed wildly around, 
and then, pressing her hand upon her side, she ex- 
claimed, ‘I hear some one coming,’ and then sat 
down, looking just ready to faint.’ 

‘* How very droll!” 

‘*So the audience seemed to find it; but it was 
anything but droll to me, for she should have made 
a long speech, which would have served as a key- 
note to all the rest; and it was now clear, that if 
the others did remember their parts the audience 
would be in the dark as to what they were about, 
for want of the explanation which was to have 
been given by this unlucky shepherdess.”’ 

** Well! what happened next?” 

‘* The second performer, who was rather dull, 
but who had worked hard to master the difficulties 
of his part, hearing his cue, rushed in, totally un- 
conscious of what had happened, (for he was ab- 
sorbed in what he was to do himseif,) and began 
his first speech, which unluckily turning upon 
what the shepherdess ought to have said, but did 
not say, and which he was supposed to have heard, 
quite overcame the politeness of the audience, and 
they burst into peals of laughter; and when the 


The idea appears to 


Go 
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unhappy actor, whose part was tragic, and who 
could not think what made them laugh, after look- 
ing round for a moment or two in dismay, said, 
also, ‘1 hear some one coming,’ the effect was 
overwhelming. The audience, including even the 
Admiral and Lady Herbert, were almost in convul- 
sions ; and the curtain fell amidst vehement cries 
of ‘ Bravo! Encore!’ ”’ 

‘* At any rate the audience were amused !”’ 

“Yes! And we laughed it off as well as we 
could; but it was rather hard work, particularly 
as, during the remaining three or four days that 
was obliged to remain in the house, if ever I hesi- 
tated or stammered about anything—and really I 
did make more blunders than ever I did before in 
my life—my friends were sure to laugh and to 
suggest that probably ‘ I heard some one coming.’ ”” 

uring this dialogue the whole party had col- 

lected round Mrs. Delcour and Mr. Stanhope ; and 
as the ludicrous distresses of the latter made them 
laugh, it had the effect of thawing the ice that 
seemed to have bound up their faculties ; and they 
all agreed to take a part in a new proverb, in per- 
forming which they promised to behave better than 
the unfortunate performers at Herbert Castle. A 
proverb was selected, and a rough outline of the 
mode in which it was to be worked out having 
been settled, the rest was left to the performers to 
fill up, which they did so admirably, that every- 
body was delighted; and*proverbs and charades 
were performed alternately during the remainder 
of the week of vacation, which they all agreed was 
one of the pleasantest they had ever passed. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
STANZAS. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.”’ 


A little girl said, ‘‘ We should both like to be birds. 
Mary would like to fly, and I should like to build a 
nest.” 


One would go forth upon the field of life, 

Riding on wings of fancy bright and high ; 
Ready for battle, eager for the strife, 

Flushed with the early dream of victory. 
Nor earth alone—on wings of faith she ’d rise ; 
Turn to the sky her piercing eagle eyes. 
Nothing too great for her strong will to do ; 
Nothing too high for her pure sight to view. 


The other had her visions, bright and fair ; 
Yet asked they not the world’s exciting scene ;— 
She ’d choose some shadowy spot, and calmly there 
Build a sure nest, a home of love serene. 
She pictured forth the time, when to that home 
She might behold her infant fledglings come ; 
When she might watch them, tend them, live for 
them or die. 
This was the dream that blest her fancy’s eye. 


Often upon the crowded world we see 
Hearts varying like these—and destinies 
To each are given, as their strength shall be. 
There ’s work enough for those that will arise 
The work to do—whether, with earnest heart, 
Willing they take the harder struggling part ; 
Or, with a stiller, not a weaker, faith, 
Loving and true, walk duty’s lowlier path. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least; else surely this man had not left 
His graces unrevealed and unproclaimed. 
Worpbsworth. 


Tue first thing to be done, it was obvious to all 
arties, was for Edgar to go and call upon Mr. St. 
zeger, which he did. 

He found him occupying one very small room, 
which served him for bed and sitting room, in a 
small cottage upon the outskirts of the little seclu- 
ded town of Briarwood. He looked extremely ill ; 
his beautiful countenance was preternaturally pale ; 
his large eyes far too bright and large; his form 
attenuated ; and his voice so faint, husky, and low, 
that it was with difficulty he could make himself 
heard, at least for any length of time together. 

The expression of his countenance, however, 
was rather grave than sad; resigned than melan- 
choly. He was serious but perfectly composed ; 
nay, there was even a chastened cheerfulness in 
his manner. He looked like one who had accepted 
the cup presented to him; had already exhausted 
most of the bitter potion, and was calmly prepared 
to drain it to the dregs. 

And so it had been. 

No man was ever more exquisitely constituted 
to suffer from circumstances so agonizing than he. 
But his mind was of a lofty stamp ; he had not 
sunk under his sufferings. He had timely consid- 
ered the reality of these things. He had learned to 
connect—really, truly, faithfully—the trials and 
sorrows of this world with the retributions of 
another. He had accepted the part allotted to him 


in the mysterious scheme ; had played it as best he | 


could, and was now prepared for its impending 
close. 

It is consoling to know one thing. In his char- 
acter of minister of the holy word of God he had 
been allowed the privilege of attending the last 
illness of both mother and sister, both so deeply, 
deeply, yet silently, beloved in spite of all; and, 
through these blessed means, the full value and 
mercy of which, perhaps, such grievous sinners are 
alone able to entirely estimate, he had reconciled 
them, as he trusted, with that God “* who forgiveth 
all our iniquities and healeth all our diseases.” 
Having been allowed to do this, he felt as if it 
would be the basest ingratitude to murmur because 
his services in the pulpit were suddenly arrested by 


the disease in his chest, and with it a stop put to) 


further usefulness, and even to the supply of his 
daily bread. 

He was calmly expecting to die in the receipt 
of parish relief; for he had not a penny beyond his 
curate’s salary ; and it was impossible to allow 
Mr. Thomas, who was a poor man himself, to con- 
tinue that, now the hope of restoration to useful- 
ness seemed at anend. It was not likely, indeed, 
that he should, upon the spare hermit’s diet which 
his scanty means allowed, recover from a complaint 
of which weakness was the foundation. 

He had tried to maintain himself by his pen; 
but the complaint which prevented his preaching 
was equally against the position When writing. 
He could do so little in this way that it would not 
furnish him with 2 loafa week. A ray of genuine 
pleasure, however, shot to his eye, and a faint but 
beautiful flush mounted to his cheek, when Edgar 
entered and cordially held out his hand. 

He was such a dear, warm-hearted fellow, was 
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Edgar. St. Leger had loved him so entirely at 
school; and those days were not so very long 
since! ‘The impression old time had not even yet 
attempted with his busy fingers to efface. 

‘**T am so glad to have found you out, my dear 
fellow,’’ Edgar began. ** Who would have thought 
of meeting you of all people in the world here, 
esconced in such a quiet nook of this busy island— 
a place where the noise and bustle and stir of the 
Great Babylon cannot even be heard. But what 
are you doing in this place? for you look ill, I 
must say; and you seem to be left to yourself 
without a human being to look after you.”’ 

**Much so. You know I am quite alone in the 
world.” 

‘** A dismal position that, and 1 am come to put 
an end to it. My wife insists upon making your 
acquaintance, and scuttled me off this morning 
without giving me time to eat my breakfast, though, 
to own the truth, I was ready enough of myself to 
set out. The general desired me to bring his 
card ; he is too infirm to go out himself, and he 
and Mrs. Melwyn request the favor of your com- 
pany to dinner to-morrow at six o’clock.”’ 

**T should be very happy—but—,”’ and he hesi- 
tated a little. 

**T ‘ll come and fetch you in the dog-cart about 
five, and drive you down again in the evening. 
It’s a mere step by Hatherway Lane, which is 
quite passable at this time of the year, whatever, 
it may be in winter.”’ 

St. Leger looked as if he should like very much 
to come. His was a heart, indeed, formed for 
society, friendship, and love; not the least of the 
‘monk or the hermit was to be found in his compo- 
‘sition. And so it was settled. 

St. Leger came to dinner, as arranged, Edgar 
| fetching him up in the dog-cart. 

Every one was struck with his appearance. 
There was a gentleness and refinement in his man- 
ner which charmed Mrs. Melwyn; united to the 
ease and politeness of a man of the world, equally 
acceptable to the general; Catherine was de- 

lighted ; and Lettice only in a little danger of 
being too well pleased. 

His conversation soon showed him to be a man 
of a very superior turn of thought, and was full of 
information. In short, it was some time, with the 
exception of Edgar, since so agreeable a person 
-had sat down at that dinner-table ; for the Hazels 
\lay rather out of the way, and neither the general 
nor Mrs. Melwyn were of a temper to cultivate 
society. 

Edgar returned home in the evening from an 
agreeable drive with his friend through the bright 
glittering starlight night. It was slightly frosty, 
and he came into the drawing-room rubbing his 
hands, with his cheeks freshened by the air, look- 
ing as if he was prepared very much to enjoy the 
fire. 

He found the whole party sitting up, and very 
amicably discussing the new acquaintance, who 
had pleased them all so much. So Edgar sat 
down between his wife and her mother, and readily 
joined in the conversation. 

The general, who really was much altered for 
the better under the good influences of Lettice, had 
been speaking in high terms of their late guest. 
And when Edgar came in and sat down in the 
circle, spreading his hands to the fire, and looking 
very comfortable, the general in an amicable tone 
began : 

** Really, Edgar, we have been saying we are 
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quite obliged to you for introducing to us so agree- 
able a man as this Mr. St. Leger of yours. He is 
quite a find in such a stupid neighborhood as ours, 
where, during the ten years I have lived in it, I 
have never met one resident’’—with an emphasis 
upon the word, that it might not be supposed to 
include Edgar himself—* one resedent whose com- 
pany I thought worth a brass farthing.” 

*“T am very glad my friend gives satisfaction, 
sir,’’ said Edgar cheerfully ; *‘ for I believe, poor 
fellow, he has much more to seek than even your- 
self, general, in the article of companionship. One 
cannot think that the society of the worthy Mr. 
Thomas can afford much of interest to a man like 
St. Leger. But whatever pleasure you may mu- 
tually afford each other will soon be at an end, I 
fear ; and I have been beating my brains all the 
way coming home, to think what must be done.”’ 

‘* Why must the pleasure come so soon to an 
end, Edgar?t’’ asked Mrs. Melwyn. 

‘Why, if something can’t be done, the poor lad 
is in a fair way to be starved to death,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘* Starved to death!—How shockingly you do 
talk, Edgar,” cried Mrs. Melwyn. ‘1 wish you 
would not say such things—you make one quite 
start. The idea is too horrible—besides, it cannot 
be true. People don’t starve to death now-a-days 
—at least not in a sort of case like that.”’ 

** T don’t know—such things do sound as if they 
could n't be true—and yet,”’ said Catherine, ‘ they 
do come very near to the truth at times.” 

** Indeed do they,”’ said Lettice. 

‘* Starved to death,’’ observed the general, ‘ | 
take to be merely a poetic exaggeration of yours, 
captain. But do you mean to say that young man 
is literally in distressed circumstances ?”’ 

‘*The most urgently distressing circumstances, 
sir. The fact is, that he inherited nothing from 
his father but a most scandalous list of debts, which 
he most honorably sold every farthing of his own 
little property to pay—relying for his subsistence 
upon the small stipend he was to receive from Mr. 

hemas. You don’t like Mr. Thomas, sir.’’ 

** Who would like such a stupid oid drone ?”’ 

‘*He’s a worthy old fellow, nevertheless. 
Though his living is a very poor one, he has acted 
with great liberality to James St. Leger. The 
poor fellow has lost his voice ; you would perceive 
in conversation how very feeble and uncertain it 
was. It is utterly powerless in the reading-desk ; 
and yet Mr. ‘Thomas has insisted upon retaining 
him—paying his salary, and doing all the duty 
himself. As long as there was any hope of recov- 
ery, to this St. Leger most unwillingly submitted ; 
but, now he despairs of ever again being useful, it 
is plain it can no longer be done.” 

‘** And what is to become of him?’’ exclaimed 
Lettice. 

She knew what it was to be utterly without 
resource—she knew how possible it was for such 
things to happen in this world—she knew what it 
was to be hungry and to want bread, and be with- 
out the means of assistance—to be friendless, help- 
less, and abandoned by all. 

** What is to be done?”’ she cried. 

** What is to be done?” said the general, rather 
testily. ‘* Why, the young fellow must turn his 
hand to something else. None but a fool starves.”’ 

** Ay, but,’’ said Edgar shaking his head, ‘* but 
what is that something! I see no prospect for one 
incapacitated by his cloth for enlisting as a soldier 
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or standing behind a counter, and by his illness for 
doing anything consistent with his profession.”’ 

** | should think he might write a canting book,”’ 
said the general with a sneer; ‘* that would be sure 
to sell.”’ 

‘* Whatever book St. Leger wrote,’’ Edgar 
answered coldly, ‘* would be a good one, whether 
canting or not. But he cannot write a book. The 
fatigue, the stooping, would be intolerable to his 
chest in its present irritable state. Besides, if he 
did write a book, it ’s a hundred to one whether he 
ever got anything for it; and, moreover, the book 
is not written ; and there is an old proverb which 
says, whilst the grass grows the horse starves. 
He literally will starve, if some expedient cannot be 
hit upon.” 

**And that is too, too dreadful to think of,’’ 
cried Mrs. Melwyn piteously. ‘* O, general !’’ 

**O, papa! O, Edgar! Can you think of noth- 
ing *’’ added Catherine in the same tone. 

** It would be a pity he should starve ; for he is 
a remarkably gentlemanlike, agreeable fellow,”’ 
observed the general. ‘‘ Edgar, do you know 
what was meant by the term, one meets with in 
| old books about manners, of ‘ led captain” I wish 
| to heaven J could have a led captain like that.” 

‘**O, there was the chaplain as well as the led 
| captain in those days, papa,’’ said Catherine read- 
lily. ‘* Dearest papa, if one could but persuade 
| you you wanted a domestic chaplain.”* 

‘** Well, and what did the chaplain do in those 





| days, Mrs. Pert ?”’ 


‘* Why, he sat at the bottom of the table, and 
earved the sirloin.” 

** And he read, and played at backgammon— 
when he was wanted, I believe,”’ put in Edgar. 

‘* And he did a great deal more,’’ added Cather- 
ine in a graver tone. ‘* He kept the accounts, 
and looked after important business for his patron.”’ 

‘** And visited the poor and was the almoner and 
their friend,’’ said Lettice in a low voice— 

‘** And played at bowls; and drank—”’ 

Catierine put her hand playfully over the gen- 
eral’s mouth. 

‘* Don’t, dear papa—you must nof—you must 
rot, indeed. Do you know this irreverence in 
speaking of the members of so sacred a profession 
is not at all what ought to be done? Don’t, Edgar. 
Dear papa, I may be foolish, but I do so dislike 
it.” 

** Well, well, well—anything for a quiet life.” 

** But to resume the subject,’’ locking her arm 
in his, and smiling with a sweetness which no one, 
far less he, could resist. ‘*Really and seriously, I 
do think it would be an excellent thing if you 
would ask Mr. St. Leger to be your domestic 
chaplain.”’ 

** Stuff and nonsense.” 

‘** Not such stuff and nonsense as you think. 
Here ’s our darling Lettice—think what a comfort 
she has been to mama, and think what a pleasant 
thing it would be for you to have a confidential and 
an agreeable friend at your elbow—just as mama has 
in Lettice. Hide your face, Lettice, if you can’t 
bear to be praised a little before it ; but J will have 
done, for I see you don’t like it. But, papa, you 
see things are getting a good deal into disorder, 
they say, upon your property out of doors, just for 
want of some one to Jook after them. I verily be 
lieve, that if we could persuade this young gentle- 
man to come and do this for you, he would save 
you a vast deal of money.”’ 
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The general made no answer. He sank back in 
his chair and seemed to meditate. At last, turning 
to Edgar, he said, 

‘** That little wife of yours is really not such a 
fool as some might suppose her to be, captain.’’ 

** Really—”’ 

‘* What say you, Mrs. Melwyn? Is there any 
sense in the young lady’s suggestion, or is there 
not! What says Miss Arnold! Come let us put 
it to the vote.”’ ; 

Mrs. Meiwyn smiled. Catherine applauded and 
laughed, and kissed her father, and declared he 
was the dearest piece of reasonableness in the 
world. And, in, short the project was discussed, 
and one said this, and the other said that, and after 
it had been talked over and commented upon, with 
a hint from one quarter, and a suggestion from an- 
other, and so on, it began to take a very feasible 
and inviting shape. 

Nothing could | be more true than that a person 
of this description in the family was terribly wanted. 
The general was becoming every day less able and 
less inclined to look after his own affairs. Things 
were mismanaged, and he was robbed in the most 
notorious and unblushing manner. ‘This must be 
seen to. Of this Edgar and Catherine had been 
upon their return speedily aware. The difficulty 
was how to get it done ; and whom to trust in their 
absence ; which would soon, owing to the calls of 
the service, take place again, and for an indefinite 
period of time. 

Mr. St. Leger seemed the very person for such 
an office, could he be persuaded to undertake it; 
and his extremity was such, that, however little 
agreeable to such a man the proposal might be, it 
appeared not impossible that he might entertain it. 
Then he had made himself so much favor with the 
general, that one difficulty and the greatest was 
already overcome. 

Mrs. Melwyn seconded their designs with her 
most fervent wishes. She could not venture to do 
much more. . 

To have expressed her sentiments upon the sub- 
ject—to have said how much she felt the necessity 
of some such plan, and how ardently she desired 
that it might be carried into execution, would have 
been one very likely reason for setting her way- 
ward old partner against it. 

She had found so much happiness in the posses- 
sion of Lettice as a friend, that she anticipated 
every possible advantage from a similar arrange- 
ment for the general. 

You may remark as you go along, that it was 
because Lettice had so admirably performed her 
own part, that the whole family were so desirous 
of repeating it under other circumstances. Such 
are among the incidental—if I may call them so— 
fruits of good conduct. 

If the vices spread wide their devastating influ- 
ences—the virtues extend their blessings a thou- 
gand fold. 

The general did not want for observation. He 
had estimated the good which had arisen from the 
admission of Lettice Arnold into his family, and he 
felt well inclined to the scheme of having a com- 

anion of his own. He could even tolerate the 
idea of a species of domestic chaplain; provided 
the personage so designated would look to his 
home farm and keep his accounts. 

The proposal was made to Mr. St. Leger. 

He hesitated. Edgar expected that he would. 

**T do not know,”’ hesaid. ‘I feel as if I were 
in some measure running the risk of degrading my 
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holy office by accepting merely for my personal 
convenience a dependant position, where certain 
compliances, as a necessary condition, might be 
expected, which are contrary to my view of things.”’ 

‘* Why sot I assure you, upon my honor, noth- 
ing of that sort is to be apprehended. These are 
really very well meaning people, and you may 
serve them more than you seem aware. The part 
of domestic chaplain is not held beneath the mem- 
bers of your church. I own this is not a noble 
family, and doubt whether you can legitimately claim 
the title. Yet the office is the same.”’ 

** Yes—if I may perform the duties of that office. 
On that condition alone, will I entertain the thought 
of it fora moment. And I must add, that as soon 
as ever I am in a condition—if that time ever 
arrives—to resume my public duties, I am to be 
allowed to do so.”’ 

** Unquestionably.”’ 

** And, that whilst I reside under the general’s 
roof, | may carryout certain reforms, which I be- 
lieve to be greatly wanted.”’ 

** No doubt.”’ 

‘* And that I shall be enabled to assist Mr. 
Thomas in the care of this extremity of his large 
parish, which so deplorably requires looking after.’’ 

The general grumbled a little at some of these 
conditions, but finally consented to all. 

He was getting an old man. Perhaps he was 
not sorry—though he thought it due to those ancient 
prejudices of his profession, I am happy to say now 
fast growing obsolete, to appear so—perhaps he 
was not really sorry, now the wheel was beginning 
to pause at the cistern, and the darkness of age 
was closing round him, to have some one in his 
household to call his attention to things which he 
began to feel had been neglected too long. 

erhaps he was not sorry to allow family prayer 
ina mansion, where the voice of united family prayer 
had, till then, never been heard. ‘To anticipate a 
little—I may add, as certain, that he who began 
with never attending at all, was known to drop in 
once or twice; and ended by scolding Lwitice 
heartily in a morning if there was any danger of 
her not having bound up his arm in time fer him 
to be present. 

His gray, venerable head—his broken but still 
manly figure—his wrinkled face—his stil] keen 
blue eye, might be seen at last amid his household. 
The eye fixed in a sort of determined attention—the 
lips muttering the prayer—a sort of child in relig- 
ion still—yet far to seek in many things; but ac 
cepted, we will hope, as a child. 

e could share too, as afterwards appeared, in 
the interest which Mrs. Melwyn and Lettice, after 
Mr. St. Leger’s arrival, ventured openly to take in 
the concerns of the poor; and even in the estab- 
lishment of a school, against which, with an obsti- 
nate prejudice against the education of the lower 
classes, the general had long so decidedly set his 
face. 

In short, having accepted al! the conditions upon 
which alone St. Leger, even in the extremity of his 
need, could be persuaded to accept a place in his 
family, the old soldier ended by taking great com- 
fort, great interest, great pleasure, in all the im- 
provements that were effected. 





One difficulty presented itself in making the ar- 
rangement ; and this came from a quarter quite 
unexpected by Catherine—from poor Mrs. Melwyn. 

‘* Ah Catherine,”’ said she, coming into her room 
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and looking most nervous and distressed, ‘‘ take 
care what you and Edgar are about, in bringing 
this Mr. St. Leger into the family. Suppose he 
should fall in love with Lettice ?”’ 

‘Well, mama, suppose he should—where 
would be the dreadful harm of that?’ said Cath- 
erine, laughing. 

«Ah, my dear! Pray don’t laugh, Catherine. 
What would become of us all?” 

‘* Why, what would become of you all ?”’ 

‘1 ’m sure I don’t wish to be selfish. I should 
hate myself if I were. 
without Letticet Dear Catherine! only think of 
it. And that would not be the worst. ‘They could 
not marry—for they would have nothing to live 
upon if they left us—so they would both be mis- 
erable. For they could neither go nor stay. It 
would be impossible for them to go on living to- 
gether here, if they were attached to each other 
and could never be married. And so miserable as 
they would be, Catherine, it makes me wretched to 
think of it.’ 

‘* Ah! dear, sweet mother, don’t take up wretch- 
edness at interest—that ’s my own mother. They ’re 
not going to fall in love. Mr. St. Leger looks not 
the least inclined that way.’’ 

** Ah, that ’s easily said, but suppose they did?”’ 

** Well, suppose they did. 1 see no great harm 
in it; may I confess to you, mother, for my part I 
should be secretly quite glad of it.’’ 

** Oh, Catherine! how can you talk so? 
would be done?” 

** Done? Why, let them marry, to be sure, and 
live on here.”’ 

** Live on here ! 


What 


Who on earth ever heard of 
such a scheme? Dearest child, you are too ro- 
mantic. You are almost absurd, my sweet Cath- 
erine—forgive your poor mother for saying so.”’ 

** No, that I won’t,’’—kissing her with that 
playful tenderness which so well became her— 
“that I won’t, naughty mama. Because, do you 
know, you say the most unjust thing in the world 
when you call me romantic. Why, only ask 
papa—ask Edgar—ask Mrs. Danvers—ask any- 
body, if 1 am not common sense personified.” 

‘If L asked your papa, my dear girl, he would 
only say you had a way of persuading one into any- 
thing, even into believing you had more head than 
heart, my own darling,’’ said the fond mother, 
her pale cheek glowing, and those soft eyes swim- 
ming in delight, as she looked upon her daughter. 

“That ’s right; and now you -have acknowl- 
edged so much, my blessed mother, I am going to 
sit down by you, and seriously to give you-my well 
weighed opinions upon this most weighty matter.” 
So Catherine drew a low stool, and sat too down 
by her mother’s knee, and threw her arm over her 
lap, and looked up in her face and began her dis- 
course. 

_ “ First of all, then, dearest mama, I think you a 
little take up anxiety at interest in this case. I 
really never did see a man that seemed to me less 
likely to fall in love imprudently than this Mr. St. 
Leger. He is so extremely grave and sedate, so 
serious and so melancholy, and he seems so com- 
pletely to have done with this world—it has, in- 
deed, proved a bitter world to him—and to have so 
entirely placed his thoughts upon another, that I 
think the probability very remote indeed, if to the 
shadow of anything above a possibility it amounts, 
of his ever taking sufficient interest in present 
things to turn his thoughts upon his own happi- 
ness. He seems absorbed in the performance of 


But what could we do}! 
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the duties to which he has devoted himself. Sec- 
ondly, this being my idea of the state of the case, 
I have not the slightest apprehension in the world 
for dear Lettice’s happiness ; because 1 know what 
a sensible, kind, and what a well regulated heart 
hers is, and that she is far too good and right- 
minded to attach herself in any way beyond mere 
benevolence and friendship, and so forth, where 
there is not a prospect of an adequate return.”’ 

**O, yes! my love, very true; yet, Catherine, 
you admit the possibility, however remote, of what 
fear. And then what would become of us all? 
Surely it is not right to shut our eyes to this possi- 
bility.”’ 

‘* Why, mama, I don’t deny the possibility you 
speak of, and I quite see how wrong it would be 
to shut our eyes to it; but just listen to me, dear- 
est mother, and don’t call me wild and romantic till 
you have heard me out.” 

‘** Well, my love, go on: I am all attention.” 

‘*T should think it, really, the most ridiculous 
thing in the world,’’—and she laughed a little to 
herself—*‘ to enter so seriously into this matter, if 
Edgar and I, alas! were not ordered away in so 
short a time, and I fear my dearest mama will be 
anxious and uncomfortable after I am gone—about 
this possibility, if we do not settle plans a little, 
and agree what ought, and what could, be done, 
supposing this horrible contingency to arise.”’ 

** How well you understand your poor mother, 
love! Yes; that is just it. Only let me have the 
worst placed steadily before my eyes—and the 
remedies, if any, proposed—or if none, the state 
of the case acknowledged—and I can bear the con- 
templation of almost anything. I think it is not 
patience, but courage, that your poor mother wants, 
my child. Uncertainty—anything that is vague— 
the evils of which are undefined—seems to swell 
into such terrific magnitude. I am like a poor 
frightened child, Catherine ; the glimmering twi- 
light is full of monstrous spectres to me.”’ 

‘* Yes, mama, I believe that is a good deal the 
case with most of us; but more especially with 
those who have so much sensibility and such deli- 
cate nerves as you have. How I adore you, dear 
mother, for the patient sweetness with which you 
bear that trying sort of constitution !”’ 

** Dear child !” 

‘* Well then, mother, to look this evil steadily in 
the face,as you say. Suppose Lettice and Mr. St. 
Leger were to form an attachment for each other, 
what should hinder them from marrying *”’ 

‘“ Ah, my dear, that was what I said before, 
what would become of them—they must starve.” 

‘* Why sot why not live on here ?”’ 

** Nay, Catherine, you made me promise not to 
call you romantic, but who ever heard of such an 
out-of-the-way scheme? A young married couple, 
living in the condition of domestic companions to 
people, and in another man’s house. Utterly im- 
possible—what nobody ever attempted to do—ut- 
terly out of the question.’’ 

** Well, mama, I for one think that a great many 
rather out-of-the-way plans, which, nevertheless, 
might make people very happy, are often rejected 
—merely because ‘ nobody ever heard of such a 
thing,’—or, * nobody ever thought of doing so, and 
therefore it is utterly impossible.’ * * * But I 
think I have observed that these who, in their own 
private arrangements, have had the courage, upon 
well considered unds—mind, I say upon well 
considered grounds—to overlook the consideration 
of nobody ever having thought of doing such a 
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thing before—have found their account in it—and 
a vast deal of happiness has been secured which 
would otherwise have been quite lost.”’ 

“As how, Catherine? Give me instances. I' 
don’t quite follow you.” 

‘Why, in marriages, for instance, then, such 
cases arise very often. Late marriages for one— 
between people quite advanced in years—which the 
world often laugh and sneer at. Most wrongly, in 
my opinion—for through them how often do we 
see what would otherwise have been a solitary old | 
age, rendered cheerful and comfortable ; and some- 
times a weary, disappointed life, consoled by a 
sweet friendship and affection at its close. Then, 
there are marriages founded upon reason and ar- 
rangement ; such as when an ugly man with an 
ungraceful manner, yet perhaps a good heart and 
head, and with it plenty of money, marries one 
rather his inferior in social rank, whom his cir- 
cumstances enable him to indulge with many new 
sources of enjoyment, and who in return is grateful 
for the elevation, and proud of a husband young 
ladies of his own class might have looked down 
upon. Then there might be another arrangement, 
which is, indeed, at present, 1 own, almost a ro- 
mance, it is so rarely entered into. I mean, sup- 
posing single women from different families, some- 
what advanced in life, were to put their little for- 
tunes together, and form a household, wherein by 
their united means they might live easily—instead 
of almost in penury alone. In short, the instances 
are innumerable, in which, I think, the path a little 
out of the ordinary course, is the wisest a person 
can pursue.”’ 

**Go on, my love; you talk so prettily, I like to 
hear you.” 

The daughter kissed the soft white hand she held 
in hers—white it was as the fairest wax, and still 
most beautiful. The signs of age were only dis- 
cernible in the wasting blue veins having become a 
little too obvious. 

‘* Well, then, mama, to draw my inference. I 
think under the peculiar circumstances of our fam- 
ily, you, who are so in want of children and com- 
panions, could not do better, than if these two val- 
uable creatures did attach themselves to one another, 
to let them marry and retain them as long as they 
were so minded under your roof.” 

** My goodness, child !”’ 

‘*T have planned it all. This house is so big. 
I should allot them an apartment at the east end of 
it. Quite away from the drawing-room and yours 
and my father’s rooms—where they might feel as 
much at home as it is possible for people to feel in 
another man’s house. I should increase their sal- 
ary—by opening a policy upon their lives; as a 
rer waco for their children, if they had any. A 

arge provision of this sort would not be needed. 
It is not to be supposed their children would not 
have to earn their own living as their parents had 
done before them. Why should they not? Nota 
bene—Edgar and I hold that the rage for making 
children independent, as it is called—that is en- 
abling them just to exist doing nothing, so as just 
to keep them from starving upon a minimum in- 
come, is a very foolish thing among those whose 
habits of life render no such independence neces- 
sary, and who have never thought of enjoying this 
exemption from labor in their own case.” 

**But, your father! And then, suppose they 
got tired of the plan, and longed for a house of 
their own ?”’ 

** My father is much more easily persuaded to 
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what is good for him, than we used to think, dear 
mother. See how nice he has been about Lettice 
and this Mr. St. Leger. As to their wishing at 
last for a home of their own, that is possible, I 
allow ; but think, sweetest mother, of the pleasure 
of rewarding this dear, good girl by making her 


happy. As for the rest, fear not, mama. God 
will provide.”’ 
Mrs. Melwyn made no answer. But she lis 


tened more comfortably. The nervous, anxious, 
harassed expression of face, which Catherine knew 


| but too well, began to compose, and her counte- 


nance to resume its sweet and tranquil smile. 

** Mind, dear mama, after all I am only speaking 
of the remote possibility, and what might be done. 
You would have such pleasure in carrying out the 
scheme. O! I do wish there were but a chance 
of it—really I can’t help it, mama—it would be so 
nice !’’ said the sanguine, kind-hearted Catherine. 


CHAPTER X. 


Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
Go_LpsMITH. 


Accorpincty, Mr. St. Leger, his objections 
having been overruled by Edgar, accepted the 
place offered him in General Melwyn’s family. 

In old times it would probably have been called, 
what it literally was, that of domestic chaplain ; 
and the dignity of the name, the defined office, and 
the authority in the household which it implies, 
would not have been without their use—but, in 
spite of the want of these advantages, Mr. St. 
Leger managed to perform the duties, which, in 
his opinion, attached to the office, to the satisfac 
tion of every one. 

It had not been without considerable difficulty 
and hesitation that he had persuaded himself to 
enter into the plan. He had scruples, as we have 
seen ; and he had, moreover, an almost invincible 
dislike to anything approaching to family de- 
pendence. 

The extremity of his circumstances, however, 
made him, upon a little consideration, feel that the 
indulgence of these latter mentioned feelings of 
pride and delicacy, was not only unreasonable, but 
almost positively wrong. And, as for the scruples 
connected with his profession, Edgar did not find 
it difficult to dissipate them. 

He set forth what was in truth the present state 
of the family at the Hazels, and enlarged upon the 
very great need there was for the introduction of 
more religious views than now prevailed. Ac 
cording to a fashion almost universally prevalent 
wher General Melwyn was young, except with 
those of professed religious habits, and who were 
universally stigmatized as methodists, family prayer 
had been utterly neglected in his family. And, 
notwithstanding the better discipline maintained 
since the evil star of Randall had sunk beneath the 
horizon, not the slightest approach to regularity in 
this respect had been as yet made. Mrs. Melwyn 
was personally pious, though in a timid and uncon- 
fiding way, her en doing little to support and 
strengthen her mind; but the general, though he 
did not live, as many of his generation were 
doing, in the open profession of scepticism, and 
that contempt for the Bible which people brought 
up when Tom Paine passed for a great genius, 
used to reckon so clever, yet it was but too proba- 
ble that he never approached his Creator in the 
course of the twenty-four hours, in any way ; nor 
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had he done so, since he was a child at his moth- 
er’s knee. 

The young captain and his lady were blest with 
loving, pious, simple dispositions. ‘They loved 
one another—they delighted in the dear, happy 
world in which they lived, and in the sweet little 
creature, their own darling and most precious pos- 
session, and they both loved and most gratefully 
served their God, who had given them all these 
good things, and loved him with the full warmth 
of their feeling hearts. ‘They showed their rever- 
ence for divine things by every means in their 
power; and, though they were not of those who go 
about hurling the awful vengeance of God upon 
all they may think less pious than themselves, 
they were naturally anxious, and as advancing 
years brought increase of serious thought, they 
became more and more anxious, that their parents 
should share the consolations, and their household 
the moral guidance, to be derived from a better 
system. 

Then, as I hinted to you before, in anticipation 
of this change, there had been a very serious neg- 
lect upon the part of this family of all those duties 
connected with the poor and ignorant. None of 
those efforts were here made to assist in softening 
the evils of destitution, or in forwarding the in- 
struction of the young, which almost everybody 
now-a-days considers such obvious duties. 

Such were among the considerations urged by 
Edgar, and to such Mr. St. Leger yielded. 

The general was profuse in his offers as regarded 
salary, and gave Edgar a carte blanche upon the 
matter; but Mr. St. Leger would only accept of one 
hundred a year, and this, with the stipulation that 
so soon as the state of his health would enable him, 
he should be at liberty to undertake the duties 





belonging to a curate for Mr. Thomas, without | 
diminishing that gentleman’s slender stipend by | 
receiving any remuneration from his hands. 

This last part of the arrangement was particu- 
larly acceptable to Mr. St. Leger, as he thought | 
with the highest satisfaction upon the probability 
now opening of resuming his clerical duties, and 
of thus being able to repay the debt of gratitude 
he felt to be owing to the good old vicar. 


And now behold Mr. St. Leger introduced as a 
member of the family at the Hazels, and shedding, 
on his part, as Lettice had before him done, upon 
hers, a new set of benign influences upon this 
household. 

He was installed the first day by the general, 
with much politeness and some little formality, in} 
Edgar's place at the bottom of the table—that, 
young gentleman having made it his particular 
request that he might see his friend sitting there| 
before his departure. With due gravity was all, 
this done ; whilst Edgar, chuckling with delight, | 
came and popped down in his place by the side of 
his wife. 

The young stranger, looking extremely quiet 
and composed, without fuss, ceremony or hurry, | 
took the place appointed to him ; but before seating 
himself, with a serious air, he opened his ministe- 
rial functions, by saying grace. 

Not as the general was wont to say it—for say 
it he did, more as if making a grimace than even 
as going through a form—but so impressively and 
reverently, though very briefly, that the hearts of 








those about to sit down, were touched—and they | 
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ought to be reminded—that there is One above all 
who is the Giver of these good things. 

The scene was striking. The very footmen— 
the officer's footmen—paused, napkin in hand; 
astonished—awe-struck by the service. They 
stood and stared with vacant eyes, but remained 
stock still. 

That over, the dinner went on as usual. People 
ate and drank with cheerful enjoyment. They all, 
indeed, felt particularly warm-hearted and comfort- 
able that day. A sort of genial glow seemed tu 
pervade the little party. ‘The footmen rushed 
about more light-footed and assiduous than ever ; 
and, be it observed to their credit, they were all 
without exception, most particularly attentive to 
the new comer. 

In the evening, at ten o'clock, the bell rang for 
prayers. 

Mr. St. Leger, be it understood, had not stipu- 
lated for obligatory attendance upon this service— 
only for the right to have candles in the library, 
and of reading prayers to such as might choose to 
come ; but Mrs. Melwyn had ordered the servants 
to attend; and she, and Edgar, and Catherine, 
were also there, leaving poor Lettice to take 
charge of the general. 

The service was short, but impressive, as the 
grace had been before. It was necessarily very 
brief, for the voice of the fair and delicate young 
man, looking, indeed, as we might imagine one of 
the angels of the churches figured in Seripture, 
was so extremely feeble that more he could not 
do. But even if he had possessed the power, I 
question whether much more he would have done 
—he looked upon impressive brevity as the very 
soul of such exercise in a family like the present. 

Poor Lettice! how hard she found it that even- 
ing to remain playing backgammon with the gen- 
eral, when the rest went out of the room. Going 
to attend those services to which she had been 
accustomed in the house of her father; and after 
which, during her stay here, her heart had so often 
yearned ; but it could not be. 

She was, however, consoled by a whisper from 
Catherine as she came back, passing her upon her 
way to take her place by the fire. 

‘** To-morrow you go and I stay. We will take 
it in turns.”’ 

The new plans were of course—as what taking 
place in the family is not '—discussed in full con- 
clave that evening over the kitchen fire. 

The servants all came back and assembled round 
it preparatory to washing up and going to bed ; for 
though it was summer and warm weather, what 
servant in the world does not enjoy the kitchen fire 
in the evening, be the weather whatit may! And, 
to tell truth, there are not a few in the parlor, 
who usually would be glad to share the privilege ; 
but to proceed. 

** Well, Thomas, how do you like these new 
ways of going on?’’ asked Mary, the serious, stiff, 
time-dried, and smoke-dyed head leundress—a 
personage of unknown antiquity, and who had 
been in the family ever since it was a family— 
addressing the fine, powdered gentleman in silk 
stockings, and pink, white and silver livery, who 
leaned negligently against the chimney-piece. 

‘* For my part, I’m glad, indeed, to see serious 
ways taken up in his house ; but how will it suit 
the rest of you? And especially you, my fine 
young gentleman ?”’ 

‘* Why,’’ answered Thomas, assuming a grave 


were reminded, in spite of themselves, as they| and thoughtful aspect, “I’m going to confess 
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something which will, perhaps, astonish you, Mis- 
tress Mary—and thus it is—if Id been told twelve 
months ago that such new regulations were to be 
introduced into this household, I have very great 
doubts whether I could have made up my mind to 
have submitted t. them; but within these few 
hours, d "ye see, there ’s been a change.”’ 

** Bravo, Thomas!’’ said the butler; ‘a con- 
version like—I’ve heard of such things in my 
time.”’ 

** Call it what you will, Mr. Buckminster, I call 
it a change—for a change there has been.”’ 

** What !—well!—what! from different voices 
round. ‘ Do tell us all about it.” 

‘*Why, Charles, you were there; and Mr. 
Buckminster, you were there too. But Charles is 
young and giddy ; and Mr. Buckminster being 
always rather of the serious order, very probably 
the effect you see was not produced so strongly 
upon either of them as upon me.”’ 

** What effect '—Well—”’ 

‘* Why of the grace, as was said before they 
sat down to dinner.”’ 

“The grace! Was it the first time you ever 
heard grace said, you booby *”’ J 

** Yes, I’d heard grace said—I should suppose 
as often as any as may be here—though, perhaps, 
not so sensible to its importance and value as some 
present, meaning you, Mistress Mary. The gen- 
eral, for one, never used to omit it; but save us ! 
in what a scuffling, careless manner it was said. I 

rotest to you, I thought no more of it than of Mr. 
uckminster taking off the covers and handing 
them tome. Just as a necessary preliminary, as 
they say, to the dinner, and nothing on earth more.”’ 

** Well, do go on, Thomas. It’s very interest- 
ing,’’ said Mistress Mary, and the rest gathered 
closer, all attention. 

** Well, I was a going to go seuttling about just 
as usual, thinking only of not making any noise lest 
I should see the general—heeding no more of the 
grace than of what cook was doing at her fire—when 
that young gentleman, as is come newly amongst 
us, bent forward, and began to speak it. ‘The 
effect upon me was wonderful—it was electric.— 
Mr. Buckminster, you know what I mean ; I stood 
as one arrested—could n’t have moved or not cared 
if it had been never so—l really couldn't. It 
seemed to me as if he truly was thanking God for 
the good things that were set before them; their 
plenty, and their comfort, and their abundance ; it 
seemed to me as if things were opened to my mind 
—what I had never thought of before—who it was 
—who did give them, and us after them, all sorts 
of delicacies, and food, and drink, when others 
might be wanting a morsel of bread ; and I seemed 
to be standing before him—I felt need to thank 
him with the rest. * * * All this flashed through 
me like lightning ; but he had done in a moment, 
and they all sat down.” 

‘* How beautiful Thomas does talk when he has 
a mind!’’ whispered the under housemaid to the 
under laundry-maid. ‘* What a fine tall young 
man he is, and what a gift of the gab!” 

** Well,” said the rest, “* go on—is there any 
more t”’ 

** Yes, there is more. Someway, I could not 
t it out of my head—lI kept thinking of it all 
nner. It was as much as I could > to mind 
what I was about ; and once | made such a clatter 
in putting a knife and fork upon a plate, that if it 

n’t been for the greatest good luck in the world, 
I should have got it. But the general was talking 
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quite complacent like with the two young 
men, and by huge good fortune never heeded.”’ 

“Well!” 

** Well, when I got into the pantry and began 
washing up, I had more time for quiet reflection. 
And this is what I thought. What a lot of lub- 
berly, inanimated, ungrateful, stupid slaves we all 
must be! Here, serving an earthly master, to the 
best of our abilities, for a few beggarly pounds, 
and for his meat and drink and fine clothing ; and 
very little contented, moveover, when there ’s roast 
beef of a Sunday, or plum-pudding and a glass of 
wine besides on a wedding-day or a birth-day ; and 
thank him, and feel pleased with him, and anxious 
next day to do better than ordinary, mayhap. And 
there ’s the Great Master—the Lord and Giver of 
all, who made us by his hand, and created us by 
his power, and feeds us by his bounty ; and shelters 
us by his care ; and all for no good of his, but ours, 
simply ours. For what’s he to get of it, but the 
satisfaction of his merciful and generous spirit, 
when he sees his poor creatures happy? * * * * 
And we are such dolts! such asses! such brute 
beasts! such stocks! such stones! that here we go 
on from day to day, enjoying the life he gives us, 
eating the bread and meat he gives us, drinking 
his good refreshments, resting upon his warm beds, 
and so on. * * * * Every day, and every day, and 
every day—and who among us, I, most especially 
for one, ever thinks, except may be by oe 
through a few rigmarole words—ever thinks, 
say, of thanking Am for it—of lifting up a warm, 
honest heart, of true, real thanking, I mean? Of 
loving him the better, and trying to serve and please 
him the better, when he, great and powerful as he 
is—Lord of all the lords, emperors, and kings, 
that ever wore crowns and coronets in this world— 
condescends to Jet us thank him, to dike us to thank 
him, and to take pleasure in our humble love and 
service !”’ , 

He paused—every eye was fixed upon the 
speaker. 

** And, therefore,’’ continued Thomas, turning 
to the laundry-maid, who stood there with a tear in 
her eye—* therefore, Mistress Mary, I am pleased 
with, and I do dike, these new ways of going on, as 
you say ; and I bless God, and hope to do it well 
in my prayers this night, for having at last made of 
us—what I call—a regular Christian family.’’ 


tle 





I have told you, alittle in the way of anticipa- 
tion, that the popularity of Mr. St. Leger’s new 
measures was not confined to the kitchen ; but that 
the general, by slow steps, gradually conformed to 
the new usages established at the Hazels. 

Lettice and Catherine had not long to take it in 
turns to stay out with him, playing backgammon, 
at the time of evening ge 

At first it was a polite, ‘‘ Oh, pray don’t think 
of staying in the drawing-room upon my account ; I 
can do very well by myself.” * * * Next it 
was, “‘ Nay, rather than that, 1 will go into the 
library too ; why should I not?’”’ He began to feel, 
at first probably from a vague sense oi propriety 
only, but before long from better reasons, that it 
was not very seemly for the master of the house 
alone to be absent, when the worship of God was 
going on in his family. 

So there he might, as I told you, ere long be 
seen, regularly at night—in the morning more and 
more regularly—muttering the responses between 
his teeth at first; at length, saying them aloud, 





and with greater emphasis than any of the rest of 
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the little congregation; his once majestic figure, 
now bent with age, towering above the rest ; and 
his eagle eye of authority, still astonishingly pierc- 
ing, rolling round from time to time, upon the 
watch to detect and rebuke, by a glance, the 
slightest sign of inattention upon the part of any 
of those assembled. 

It was a beautiful picture that evening meeting 
for prayer ; for the library was a very ancient room, 
it having retained the old fittings put in at the time 
the Hazels was built, some three half-centuries 
ago. ‘The massive and handsome book-cases of 
dark oak ; the family pictures, grim with age, 
which hung above them ; the urns and heads of 
old philosophers and poets adorning the cornice ; 
the lofty chimney-piece, with the family arms carved 
and emblazoned over it; the massive oaken chairs, 
with their dark-green morocco cushions ; the read- 
ing desk; the large library table, covered with 
portfolios of rare prints ; and large books containing 
fine illustrated editions of the standard authors of 
England ; gave a somewhat serious, almost reli- 
gious, aspect to the apartment. 

Mrs. Melwyn, in ha soft gray silks and fine 
laces; her fair, colorless cheek; her tender eyes 
bent downwards ; her devout, gentle, meek, humble 
attitude and expression ; Catherine by her side, in 
all the full bloom of health and happiness; that 
charming-looking, handsome Edgar; and Lettice, 
with so much character in her countenance, seated 
upon one side of the room, formed a charming row 
of listening faces, with this rugged, magnificent- 
looking old general at their head. 

On the opposite side were—the grave, stern, old 
housekeeper, so fat, so grave, and so imposing ; 
Mrs. Melwyn’s new maid, a pretty young woman, 
in the lightest possible apology for a cap, trimmed 
with pink ribbons; the laundry maid, so serious, 
and sitting stiff and starched as one of her own 
clear muslins ; the cook and housemaid, looking as 
attentive as they could; and the under servants 
staring with vacant eyes—eyes that looked as if 
they were ready to drop out of their heads; Mr. 
Bickminster, as the charming Dickens has it, so 
** respectable ;”* Thomas, all spirit and enthusiasm ; 
and Charles doing all in his power not to fall 
asleep. 

At the table the young minister, with that inter- 
esting and most delicate face of his ; his tall, wasted 
figure bending forwards, his fair emaciated hands 
resting upon the book, from which, in a voice low 
and feeble, but most penetrating and sweet, he 
read. 

They would come back to the drawing-room 
in such a composed, happy, cheerful frame of mind. 
The general more remarkably so. He felt more 
self-satisfaction than the others ; because the course 
of proceeding was so new to him that he imagined 
it to be very particularly meritorious. A bit of a 
pharisee you will think—but not the least of that, I 
assure you. Only people, at their first trying of 
such paths, do often find them most peculiarly 
paths of pleasantness and ways of peace ; and this 
sort of peace, this being at ease with the conscience, 
is, to be sure, very soothing and comfortable. 

In short, nothing could proceed better than things 
did ; and every one was quite content but the 
charming match-maker, Catherine. 

She watched, and watched with the greatest in- 
terest; but watch as she might, she could detect 
~ a of falling in love upon the part of Mr. 

t. Leger. 

He spent, indeed, the whole of his mornings 
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either in his own room or in the library, absorbed © 
in the books of divinity, of which there happened to 
be a very valuable collection; a collection which 
had slept undisturbed upon the shelves for many 
and many a long year. ‘These afforded to him a 
source of interest and improvement which he had 
never enjoyed since he had left the too often 
neglected library of the siaall college where he 
had been educated. He was ready to devour them. 
Every moment of time he considered his awn— 
and the whole of the morning was chiefly at his 
disposal—was devoted to them ; with the exception, 
be it mentioned, of a large portion, which, when 
the weather would allow, was spent in visiting 
among the poor at that end of the parish. 

At dinner Mr. St. Leger for the first time joined 
the family party. When he did, however, it must 
be confessed, he made ample amends for his ab- 
sence, and was excessively agreeable. He had 
great powers of conversatton, and evidently con- 
sidered it his duty to exert himself to raise the tone 
of conversation at the general’s table, so as to make 
the time pass pleasantly with the old man. In this 
Edgar and Catherine seconded him to the best of 
their power. 

Lettice said little. She sat at the bottom of the 
table, by Mr. St. Leger; but though he often 
addressed her—taking care that she should not 
feel left out—as did Catherine also, she was very 
silent. She had not, indeed, much that she could 
venture to say. When conversation took this 
higher tone, she felt afraid of her own ignorance ; 
and then she first knew what it was to lament not 
having had a better education. 

As they grew more intimate—for people who sit 
side by side at dinner every day cannot help grow- 
ing intimate—Mr. St. Leger would gently remark 
upon this reserve ; and one day he began to speak 
openly upon the subject. He had attributed her 
silence, I believe, to a bashful feeling of inferiority 
in rank ; for her face was so intelligent and full of 
meaning, that he did not divine its real cause, so 
he said, with a certain gentle abruptness which 
became him much : 

**T have discovered a fault in you, Miss Arnold, 
at last ; though everybody here seems to think it 
impossible you should have one. May I tell you 
of it?” 

“Oh! if you once begin with my faults I am 
afraid you will never have done. I know the 
length of the score that might be summed up against 
me, though others are so good-natured as to forget 
it. Yes, indeed I shall be much obliged to you.” 

** Don’t you think it is the duty of all to exert 
themselves in a family party to make conversation 
circulate in an agreeable manner ?”’ 

““To be sure I do—and’” * * * how well 
you perform that duty, she was prompted to say, but 
she did not. She hesitated a little, and then added 
—‘* And, perhaps, you think I do not do that so 
much as I ought to do?”’ 

** Precisely. You will not be angry. No, you 
cannot be angry. You never are. The most try- 
ing and provoking things, I observe, cannot ruffle 
you. Sol will venture to say that I think you 
don’t play fair by me. We are both here chiefly to 
make ourselves agreeable, I believe ; and I some- 
times wish I had a little more assistance in that 
duty from one who, I am sure, could perform it 
admirably, if she so pleased.” 

Lettice shook her head. Then she said with 
her usual simplicity ; “‘ I used to talk more before 
you came.”’ 
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“ Did yout but that ’s not quite generous, is it, to 
throw the whole burden upon me now I am come, 
instead of sharing it' Why will you not talk 
now ?”’ 

** Simply, because I can’t. Oh, Mr. St. Leger! 
the talk is so different since you came here, and | 
feel my own incapacity so sadly—my own igno- 
rance so forcibly—I should say so painfully ; but 
that indeed, is not my own fault, and that takes the 
worst pain, you know, out of things.”’ 

‘* Ignorant !’’ he said ; ** of what?” 

** Of all these things you talk about. I used to 
pick up a little from the newspapers, but now I 
have done reading them I seem literally to know 
nothing.”’ 

** Nothing ! Nothing about books, I suppose you 
mean ; for you seem to me to understand men and 
things better than most people I have met with.”’ 

‘*] have experienced more, perhaps, than most 
girls of my age have done, through my poverty 
and misfortunes ; but what is that ?”’ 

** Ah, Miss Arnold! what is it but the best part 
of all knowledge—to understand one’s self and 
others ; the best of all possessions—to possess one’s 
own spirit? But I beg your pardon, I will only 
add, that I do not, by what I say, intend at all 
to undervalue the advantages of reading, or the 
happiness of having a love of reading. Do you 
love reading *”’ 

** Why, I don’t quite know. I find the books I 
read aloud to Mrs. Melwyn often very tiresome, 
I must confess.”’ 

** And what sort of books do you read to Mrs. 
Melwyn ?”’ 

** Why, only two sorts—novels and essays.” 

He laughed a little in his quiet way, and then 
said—‘‘ 1 wonder at any young lady disliking 
novels ; | thought it was the very reading they liked 
best ; but as for essays, with very few exceptions, 
I must own I share in your distaste for them.” 

**] can’t understand them very often. I am 
ashamed to say it; but the writers use such fine 
language and such strange new words, and then 
they go over and over again upon the same thought, 
and illustrate it twenty different ways, when one 
happy illustration, I think, would be so much 
better—I like a writer who marches promptly 
through a subject ; those essayists seem as if they 
never could have done.”’ 

‘* What you say is just, in many instances, I 
think. It is a pity you have not tried other reading. 
History, travels, poetry—you cannot think how 
pleasantly such subjects seem to fill and enlarge 
the mind. And if you have a little time of your 
own, you cannot easily believe, perhaps, how much 
may be done. Even with an hour each day, of 
steady reading, a vast deal.’’ 

‘Ah! but where shall I begin? Everybody 
reads Hume's History of England first, and 1 have 
never even done that; and if I were to begin I 
should never get to the end of it.”’ 

** Oh, yes, but you would, and be surprised to find 
how soon that end had arrived, and what a pleasant 
journey you had made. But if you are frightened 
at Hume, and I own he Jooks formidable, let me 
select you something in the library, to commence 
operations with, which will not be quite so alarm- 
ing.” 

rf Oh! if you would * * *” 

‘* With the greatest pleasure in the world. If 
you will allow me to assist you a little in the choice 
of your books, I think, with the virtue of perse- 
verance—and | know you have all the virtues—you 


would get through a good deal in a comparative! 
short space of time ; and when I reflect how maton 4 
it would add to your happiness, as it does to 
every one’s happiness, I confess I cannot feel easy 
till I have set you going.”’ 

This conversation had been carried on in a low 
voice, whilst the rest had been talking over some 
family matters together. The speakers at the head 
of the table stopped, and the silence aroused the 
two. Catherine glanced at them suddenly; she 
saw Lettice color a little, but Mr. St. Leger pre- 
served the most provoking composure. 

The evenings Mr. St. Leger devoted exclusively 
to the good pleasure of the general. He read the 
newspapers, making them the vehicle of most intelli- 
gent and agreeable comments ; he looked out the 
places mentioned in the maps, and had something 
perpetually to say that was interesting of this or 
that. He answered every question the general 
wanted solved, in the cleverest manner; and, in 
short, he so won upon the old man’s heart that he 
became quite attached to him. The evenings, once 
so heavy, and spent in a sort of irritable fretfulness, 
became quite delightful to him ; nor were they less 
delightful to the others. At last, things came to 
that pass that the wearisome backgammon was 
given up, and reading aloud took its place. The 
ladies worked and read in turns, Edgar taking 
double tides, and Mr. St. Leger doing a little, 
which he insisted upon, assuring them that it did 
not hurt his chest at all. He was, indeed, getting 
stronger and better every day ; he was a beautiful 
reader. 

Lettice sat plying her busy needle, but with a 
countenance so filled with intelligent pleasure, that 
it is not to be wondered at if Mr. St. Leger, when 
his reading was over, and he had nothing else to do, 
and, the books being usually such as he was well 
acquainted with, not much at the moment to think 
of—took pleasure in observing her. 

He had not forgotten his promise of selecting 
authors for her own private studies ; he seemed to 
take much benevolent pleasure in endeavoring to 
compensate to this generous and excellent creature, 
for the intellectual disadvantages of a life devoted 
to others as hers had been. He usually, also, 
found or made an opportunity for talking over with 
her what she had been reading—and, he believed, 
in all sincerity, and so did she, that he was actuated 
in these proceedings merely, as I said, by the disin- 
terested desire of offering compensation for past 
sacrifices—stimulated by the very high value he 
himself attached to mental cultivation, regarding it 
as the best source of independent happiness both 
for men and women. 

But whatever were the motives with which he 
began this labor of kindness, it is certain as he 
proceeded therein a vast deal more interest and 
pleasure were mingled up with this little task than 
had been the case at first. 

Her simple, unaffected purity of heart ; her sin- 
gle-mindedness, unstained by selfish thought, pride, 
or vanity, or folly, in its simplicity and singleness 
of purpose, were displayed before him. The 
generous benevolence of purpose—the warm and 
grateful piety—the peculiar rightmindedness—the 
unaffected love for all that is excellent, true, good, 
or beautiful, and the happy facility of detecting all 
that was good or beneficial wherever it was to be 
found, and wherever observed—the sweet cheerful- 
ness and repose of the character—that resemblance 
to a green field, which I have heard a husband of 





only too sensitive a nature gratefully attribute to 
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his partner—all this worked strongly though un- 
marked. 

Mr. St. Leger began to experience a sense of 
a sweetness, solace, and enjoyment, in the presence 
of Lettice Arnold, that he had not found upon this 
earth for years, and which he never had hoped to 
find again. 

But all this time he never dreamed of falling in 
love. His imagination never travelled so far as to 
think of such a thing as appropriating this rare 
blessing to himself. To live with her was his des- 
tiny at present, and that seemed happiness enough ; 
and, indeed, he scarcely had got so far as to ac- 
knowledge to his own heart how much happiness 
that privilege conferred. 

She, on her side, was equally tranquil, undis- 
turbed by the slightest participation in the romance 
Catherine would so gladly have commenced. She 
went on contentedly, profiting by his instructions, 
delighting in his company, and adoring his good- 
ness ; but would as soon have thought of appropri- 
ating some ‘‘ bright particular star’’ to herself as 
this gifted man. 

She deemed him too infinitely her superior. 

Well, it is no use keeping the matter in sus- 
pense any longer. You all see how it must end. 

You do not fret and worry yourselves as Cathe- 
rine did, and abuse Mr. St. Leger for his indiffer- 
ence. You see plainly enough that two such very 
nice people, and so excellently suited to each other, 
must, thrown together as they were every day, end 
by liking each other; which, but for the previous 
arrangements of the excellent Catherine, would 
have been a very perplexing business to all parties. 

When at last—just before Edgar and his wife 
were going to sail for Canada, and he and she 
were making their farewell visit at the Hazels— 
when at last, Mr. St. Leger, after having looked 
for two or three days very miserable, and having 
avoided every one, and particularly poor Lettice— 
to whom he had not spoken a word all that time, 
and who was miserable at the idea that she must 
have offended him—when at last, he took Edgar 
out walking, and then confessed that he thought it 
no longer right, safe, or honorable for him to 
remain at the Hazels, finding, as he did, that one 
creature was becoming too dear to him; and he 
trembled every moment, lest by betraying his 
secret he might disturb her serenity; when at 
last the confession was made, and Edgar reported 
it to his wife, then Catherine was ready to jump 
for joy. In vain Edgar strove to look wise, and 
tell her to be reasonable. In vain he represented 
all the objections that must be urged against her 
out-of-the-way scheme, as he was ill-natured enough 
to call it. She would hear of none. 

No, nothing. She was perfectly unreasonable 
—her husband told her so—but it was all in vain. 
Men are more easily discouraged at the idea of any 
proceeding out of the usual course than women 
are. They do not, I think, set so much value upon 
abstract happiness, if I may use the term; they 
think more of the attending circumstances, and less 
of that one ingredient—genuine happiness—than 
women do. 

Catherine could and would think of nothing else, 
but how perfectly these two were suited to each 
other, and how excessively happy they would be. 

Dear, good thing ! how she labored in the cause, 
and what a world of contradiction and trouble she 
had to go through. First, there was Mr. St. 
Leger himself, to be persuaded to be happy upon 
her plan, the only possible plan under the circum- 
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stances; then there was Lettice to persuade that 
Mr. St. Leger’s happiness and dignity would not 
be hazarded ; then there was Edgar to reason out 
of calling her romantic ; and last of all there was 
the general, for Mrs. Melwyn I consider, as Cath- 
erine did, already persuaded. 

This last task did appear formidable. She put 
it off as long as she could ; she got everybody else 
into the right frame of mind before she ventured 
upon it; she had persuaded both Edgar and Mrs. 
Melwyn to second her, if need were, and at length, 
with a dreadful feeling of trepidation, she broached 
the subject to the old veteran. With all the cool- 
ness she could muster she began her speech, and 
laid the whole matter before him. He did not 
interrupt her whilst she spoke by one single word, 
or remark, good, bad, or indifferent. It was awful 
—her poor little heart fluttered as if it were going 
to stop; she expected the storm every instant to 
burst forth in some terrible outbreak. She sat 
there shuddering at her own rashness. If even 
Edgar had called her absurd, what would her 
father dot If St. Leger himself had been so 
difficult to manage, what would the old general 
say? He said.nothing. She would not be dis- 
couraged ; she began to speak again, to recapitu- 
late every argument ; she warmed with the sub- 
ject; she was earnest, eloquent, pathetic—tears 
were in the good creature’s eyes; still he was 
silent. At last, wearied out with useless exertion, 
she ceased to urge the matter any further; and 
endeavoring to conquer her feelings of deep disap- 
pointment, looked up in his face to see whether the 
slightest relenting expression was visible in it. 
No; his eyes were fixed upon the floor; he seemed 
lost in deep thought. 

‘* Papa,”’ she ventured to say, ‘‘ have you heard 
all I have been saying t”’ 

“© Yes, child.’’ 

Silence again for a few minutes, then— 

** Catherine, did you ever know me do a good 
action in your life?”’ 

‘** Dear papa, what a question !”” 

** Did you ever know me, I say, to do one 
thoroughly generous, benevolent action, without 
regard to self in the slightest degree—such as I 
call—such as alone merits the name of a really 
good action? If you ever did, I can’t easily for- 
give you.”’ 

** Dearest papa! what have I done ? 
say? Did I ever hint? 
looked ready to cry. 

** Did you ever '—no—I know you never did.” 

** Don’t say so—don’t think so badly of me, 
papa.”’ 

“I’m not thinking badly of you, child—God 
forbid ; for well he knows if I ever did one really 
generous benevolent action—one without reference 
to self. * * * * Heaven bless thee, thou dearest 
thing ! thy life seems only made up of such actions ; 
but I say again, did you ever? No; I know you 
never did—and I *}] tell you why I know it.”’ 

** Ah, papa! What can you mean?”’ 

** Because,’’ he went on, without seeming to 
mind her emotion, ‘* because, I observe, that 
whenever you want to persuade other people—your 
mother, or Edgar, or Lettice, for instance—to do 
something you ve set your heart upon, you hussy— 
you always enlarge upon the happiness it will give 
to other people ; but when you ’re trying to come 
round me, you only talk of how comfortable it will 
make myself.”’ 

She could only utter a faint exclamation. The 


Did I ever 


Dear papa!’’ and she 
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accusation, if accusation it may be called, was not 
to be denied. 

** Now, Catherine, since this young man came 
into the house, what with his conversation—he ’s 
a most gentlemanlike, agreeable converser as ever 
I met with—and the prayers and the chapters, 
and such like; and, in short, a certain new tone 
of thought altogether ; there has been gradually 
something new growing up in me. I have at 
times begun to think back upon my life, and to 
recollect what a nasty, mean, greedy, calculating, 
selfish fellow I’ve been throughout, never troub- 
ling myself about other people’s comforts, or so on, 
but going on as if everybody was only created to 
— mine; and I’d have been glad, Catherine, 

efore I went into my grave, which won’t be long 
too—I own to you I would have been glad for once 
in my life to have done a purely good, unselfish 
thing—made a sacrifice, as you pious folk call it ; 
and therefore, to own the truth, I have been very 
sorry, and could not help feeling disappointed, as 
here you ’ve sat prosing this half hour and more, 
showing me what a great deal I was to get by this 
notable arrangement of yours.”’ 

‘* Papa !—dearest—dear papa !”’ 

** Be quiet—I have indeed—I ’d have liked to 
have had something to give up, instead of its be- 
ing, as I verily believe it is, the most charmingly 
delightful scheme for your mother and me that ever 
was hit upon—for that man is the happiness of my 
life—my body's comfort, and my soul’s health— 
and Lettice is more like adear child than anything 
else to that poor mother of yours, whom I have not, 
pa. been so considerate of as I ought; and to 

ave them thus fixed together in this house, is 
better luck than could be conceived, such as scarcely 
ever happens in this world to anybody ; and far 
better than 1—almost better than your poor mother 
deserves. So you’re a darling little courageous 
creature for planning it, when Il be bound they 
all thought you a fool—so have it all your own 
way, and give your old father a kiss,’’ which she 
joyfully did. ‘* And now you go to Mr. St. Leger, 
and tell him from me, that if he consents to this 
scheme I shall esteem it the greatest favor and sat- 
isfaction that was ever conferred upon me in my 
life. I know what it is to be thus trusted by such 
a man—lI know the confidence on his part which 
such an arrangement implies—and you may add, 
that if he will only extend to me his usual indul- 
gence for human folly and frailty I will do every- 
thing that is in the power of an ill-tempered, good- 
for-nothing, selfish old fellow, to prevent him re- 
penting his bargain. And tell Lettice she’s a 
darling, excellent creature ; and I have thought so 
long—though I have said little about it—and she 
has been like an angel of love and peace in our 
family ; and if she will only go onas she has done, 
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she will make us all happy as the day is long—and 
tell your mother I wish Pid not enjoy the thoughts 
of this so much myself, that I might have the 
pleasure of making an offering of my satisfaction 
to her.”’ 

“* Dear !—dear, beloved papa !’’ 

** Stop a little, child—Edgar and you wiil have 
to pay the piper, you know.” 

, gladly !—thankfully !”’ 

‘* Because, you see, my dear, if these two people 
marry and live with us, and become as children, I 
must treat them in a manner as children, and make 
a little codicil to my will; and you and Edgar will 
be something the worse for it. But, bless you, 
child, there ’s enough for all.’’ 

** And bless you, my honored, generous father, 
for thinking so ;—that there is. Edgar and I only 
earnestly desired this; thank you, thank you ten 
thousand times.’’ 





I will only detain you for a few moments longer, 
to tell you that the scheme was carried into exe 
cution, and fully answered the hopes of the gener- 
ous contriver. 

Mr. St. Leger found, in the attachment of Let- 
tice, a compensation for the cruel sufferings of his 
a life ; and, under her tender and assiduous care, 

e speedily recovered his health and his powers of 
usefulness. She, whilst performing a woman’s 
best and happiest part, that of proving the true 
happiness of an admirable and a superior man, con- 
trived likewise to fulfil all her other duties in the 
most complete and exemplary manner. 

It would be difficult to say, whether the happi- 
ness she felt or conferred was the greater. 

Exceptional people may venture upon exceptional 
measures. Tnose who are a great deal more sweet- 
tempered, and loving, and good, and reasonable 
than others, may venture to seek happiness in ways 
that the generality would be mad to attempt. 

And sensible, well-principled, right-tempered, 
human beings, one may take into close family inti- 
macy, and discard that reserve, and those arms- 
lergth proceedings, which people's faults, in too 
many cases, render prudent and necessary. 

It was because the subjects of Catherine’s 
schemes were so excellent, that the object of them 
was so wise. 

I have now told you how perfectly they answered 
upon trial; and I am only sorry that the world 
contains so very few with whom one could venture 
to make the same experiment. 

For a very large portion of possible happiness is 
thrown away, because people are not fit to take 
part in plans of this nature—plans wherein one 
shall give what he has, to receive back what he 
wants ; and thus the true social communism be 


established. 





COMPENSATION. 


Taere is no sunshine that hath not its shade, 
Nor shadow that the sunshine hath not made ; 
There is no cherished comfort of the heart 
That doth not own its tearful counterpart. 


Thus, through a perfect balance, constant flow 
The shatp extremes of joy and those of woe; 
Our sweetest, best repose results from strife, 
And death—what is it, after all, but life? 
Boston Post. 
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STREET SHOWMEN 


From the Special Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
STREET SHOWMEN AND PERFORMERS. 


Or the Street Showmen and Performers it is 
my intention to treat at present. ‘They are not a 
numerous but an extremely curious class, and are 
worthy of attention, as affording us another instance 
of the love of “‘ a roving life,’’ and of the irk- 
someness of labor among certain individuals. 
The same characteristics as were found to prevail 
among the hucksters and the vagrants will be 
found generally to distinguish the street perform- 
ers. ‘There is the same improvidence—the same 
intemperance—the same objection to pursue any 
regular occupation. Some I have met with who 
appear to be more soberly and industriously in- 
clined than the rest, and anxious to abandon their 
vagabond life. For the most part it will be seen 
that the street performers have been induced to take 
to the business, not only from an indisposition to 
follow any settled employment, but from the gains 
of the business having been, a few years back, 
considerably more than could be obtained by any 
of the present arts or handicrafts. It will be seen 
that, not very long since, £10 a week was the 
ordinary income of an attractive street exhibition. 
From all I can gather now, even the best street 
performance affords but a scanty subsistence ; and, 
indeed, I have found, among all the members of 
the “‘ purfession,”’ (for so it is invariably ealled,) 
a strong desire to emigrate—or to do anything 
that will procure them a more certain subsist- 
ence. But they all agree that after they have 
once taken to the streets, it is almost impossible 
to get any other employment ; they are too well 
known to be engaged by any one, and they are 
generally too old and their habits too unsettled to 
learn any new craft. Some, however, who are 
far advanced in years, I have found practising 
shoemaking as a means of emancipating them- 
selves from the streets. Altogether the inquiry 
into the condition of these men has a saddening 
effect upon one. 

The class has several divisions and subdivisions. 
First, there are the street actors—their perform- 
ances consist of four different kinds: 1. Street 
puppet-shows—as Punch, Fantoccini, Chinese 
shades, and Galantee shows; 2. Street-feats of 
strength or sleigh*-of-hand, including the perform- 
ances of jugglers, conjurers, ballancers, posturers, 
stiff tumblers, pole balancers, salamanders or fire- 
eaters, and sword and snake swallowers ; 3. Street- 
dances——as street hornpipes and street highland 
flings ; 4. Street performances of trained animals 
—as dancing dogs, performing birds, and mice. 
Besides these several kinds of street actors, there 
are the street musicians, and their different classes 
—as street bands—brass and mixed—-street Ethio- 
pians, farm-yard fiddlers, horse organs, Italian or- 
gan boys, hurdy-gurdy players, blind and crippled 
fiddlers, and violoncello and clarionet players. 
Then there are the street artists—as the artist 
upon the pavement in colored chalks, the black 


profile-cutters, end the proprietors of peep-shows ; 
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and after these the various street exhibitions and 
curiosities—as shows of giants, dwarfs, indus 
trious fleas, alligators, happy fumilies, glass ships, 
together with street telescopes, microscopes, thau- 
mascopes, and weighing, lifting, and measuring 
machines. ‘These constitute the chief varieties 
of the class. I shall begin with the street actors, 
and first with the performances of the street 
puppets. 

The performer of Punch that I saw was a 
short, dark, pleasant-looking man, dressed in a 
very greasy and very shiny green shooting-jacket. 
This was fastened together by one button in front, 
all the other button-holes having been burst 
through. Protruding from his bosom, a corner 
of the Pandean pipes was just visible, and as he 
told me the story of his adventures he kept playing 
with the band of his very limp and very rusty old 
beaver hat. He had formerly been a gentleman’s 
servant, and was especially civil in his manners. 
He came to me with his hair tidily brushed for 
the occasion, but apologized for his appearance on 
entering the room. He was very communicative, 
and took great delight in talking like Punch, with 
his call in his mouth, while some young children 
were in the room, and who, hearing the well- 
known sound of Punch’s voice, looked all about 
for the figure. Not seeing the show, they fancied 
the man had the figure in his pocket, and that the 
sounds came from it. ‘The change from Punch’s 
voice to the man’s natural tone was managed 
without an effort, and instantaneously. It had a 
very peculiar effect :— 


I am the proprietor of a Punch’s show, (he said.) 

I goes about it myself, and performs inside the 
frame behind the green baize. I have a pardner 
what plays the music—the pipes and drum—him as 
you seed with me. Ihave been five and twenty 
year now at the business. 1 wish I'd never seen 
it, though it’s been a money-taking business—the 
best of all the street hexhibitions I may say. I 
am fifty year old. I took to it for money gaina— 
that was what I done it for. I formerly lived in 
service—was a footman in a gennelman’s family. 
When I first took to it I could take two and three 
pounds a day—I could so. You see the way in 
which I took first to the business was this here— 
there was a party used to come and ‘* cheer’’ for us 
at my master’s house, and her son having a hexhi- 
bition of his own, and being in want of a pardner, 
axed me if so be as I “d go out, which was a thing 
that I degraded at, at the time. He gave me in- 
formation as to what the money taking was, and it 
seemed to me that good that it would pay me better 
nor service. I had £20 year in my place, and 
my board and lodging and two suits of clothes ; but 
the young man told me as how I could make £1 
a day at the Punch and Judy business after a little 
ractice. It took adeal of persuasion though, before 
‘d jine him—it was beneath my dignity to fall from 
footman toa showman. But, you see, the French 
gennelman as | lived with (he were a merchant ia 
the city, and had fourteen clerks at work for him) 
went back to his own country to reside, and left me 
with a written keracter—but that was no use % 
me, though I'd five recommendations at the bagk 
of it—no one would look at it—so 1 was five 
menths-out of employment knocking about—living 
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first on my wages and then on my clothes, till all 
was gone but the few rags on my back. So I be- 
n to think that the Punch and Judy business was 
tter than starving, after all. Yes, I should think 
anything were better than that—though it’s a busi- 
ness that, after you ‘ve once took to, you never can 
get out of—people fancies you know too much, and 
won't have nothing to say to you. If I gota sit- 
uation at a tradesman’s, why the boys would be 
sure to recognize me behind the counter, and begin 
a shouting into the shop, (they gnust shout, you 
know,) ‘*O, there ’s Punch and Judy—there ’s 
Punch a sarving out the customers.’’ Ah, it’s 
great annoyance being a public keracter, I can 
assure you, sir—go where you will it’s ** Punchy, 
Punchy !’’ As for the boys they ‘Il never leave 
me alone till I die, | know; and I suppose in my 
old age I shall have to take to the parish broom. 
All our forefathers died in the workhouse. 1 don’t 
know a Punch’s showman what hasn't. One of 
my pardners was buried by the workhouse ; and 
even old Pike, the most noted showman as ever 
was, died in the workhouse. Pike and Porsini— 
Porsini was the first original street Punch, and 
Pike was his apprentice—their names is handed 
down to prosperity among the noblemen and foot- 
men of the land. ‘They both died in the workhouse, 
and, in course, I shall do the same. Something 
else might turn up, to be sure. We can’t say what 
this luck of the world is. I’m obliged to strive 
wery hard—wery hard, indeed, sir—now, to get a 
living, and then not get it after all at times—com- 
pelled to go short often. Punch, you know, sir, 
is a dramatic performance, in two hacts. It’sa 
play, you may say. I don’t think it can be called 
a tragedy hexactly: a drama is what we names it. 
There is tragic parts, and comic and sentimental 
arts too. Some families where I performs will 
ave it most sentimental—in the original style— 
them fami'ies is generally sentimental theirselves. 
Others is all for the comic, and thea | has to kick 
up all the games I can. ‘To the sentimental folk I 
am obliged to perform wery steady and wery slow, 
and leave out all comic words and business. ‘They 
won't have no ghost, no coflin, and no devil; and 
that ’s what | call spiling the performance entirely. 
It's the march of hintellect wots a doing all this 
ere—it is, sir. But | was a going to tell you about 
my first jining the business. Well, you see, after 
a good deal of persuading, and being druv to it, I 
may say, | consented to go out with the young man 
as ease aspeaking about. He was to give me 12s. 
a week and my keep, for two years certain, till I 
could get my own show things together, and for that 
I was to carry the show and go round and collect— 
collecting, you know, sounds better than begging, 
the pronunciation ’s better like. Sometimes the 
nh says, when they sees us a coming round, 
**O, here they comes a begging’’—but it can’t be 
begging, you know, when you ’re a hexerting your- 
solves. | couldn't play the drum and pipes, so the 
young man used to do that himself, to call the 
people together before he got into the show. I 
used to stand outside, and patter to the figures. 
The first time that ever | went out with Punch 
was in the beginning of August, 1525. 1 did all I 
could to awoid being seen. My dignity was hurt 
at being hobligated to take to the streets for a living. 
At fust I fought shy, and used to feel queer—some- 
how you don’t know how like—whenever the peo- 
ple used to look at me. I remember wery well 
the first street as ever | performed in. It was off 
Gray's inn, one of them quiet, genteel streets, and 
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when the mob began to gather round, I felt all 
overish, and I turned my head to the frame instead 
of the people. We had n't had no rehearsals afore- 
hand, and I did the patter quite promiscuous. 
There was not much talk, to be sure, required then ; 
and what little there was consisted of merely call- 
ing out the names of the figures as they came up, 
and these my master prompted me with from inside 
the frame. But little as there was for me to do, I 
know | never could have done it if it hadn't been 
for the spirits—the false spirits, you see (a little 
drop of gin)—as my master guy me in the morn- 
ing. The fust time as ever I made my appearance 
in | aeons collected as much as eight shillings, 
and my master said, after the performance was 
over, “* You'll do!’ You see, I was partly in 
livery and looked a little bit decent like. 

After this was over I kept on going out with my 
master for two year, as 1 had agreed, and at the 
end of that time | had saved enough to start ashow 
of my own. I bought the show of old Porsini, the 
man as first brought Punch into the streets of Eng- 
land. ‘To be sure there was a woman over here 
with it before him. Her name was , 1 can’t 
think of it just now, but she never performed in the 
streets, so we consider Porsini to be our real fore- 
father. It isn’t much more nor seventy years 
since Porsini—he was a wery old man when he 
died, and blind—showed the hexhibition in the 
streets of London. I’ve heerd tell that old Porsini 
used to take very often as much as £10 a day, and 
he used to sit down to his fowls and wine, and the 
very best of everything, like the first gennelman in 
the land—-indeed, he made enough money at the 
business to be quite a tip-top gennelman, that he 
did. But he never took care of a half penny he 
got. He was that independent that if he was 
wanted to perform, sir, he ’d come at Ais time, not 
your’n. At last he reduced himself to want, and 
died in St. Giles’ workhouse. Ah, poor fellow! 
he ought n’t to have been allowed to die where he 
did, after amusing the public for so many years. 
Every one in London knowed him. Lords, dukes, 
princes, squires and wagabonds—all used to stop 
to laugh at his performance, and a funny, clever, 
old fellow he was. He was past performing when 
I bought my show of him, and wery poor. He 
was living in the coal yard, Drury lane, and had 
scarcely a bit of food to eat. He had spent all he 
had got in drink, and in treating friends—aye, any 
one, no matter who. He didn’t study the world, 
nor himself neither. As fast as the money came it 
went, and when it was gone why he’d go to work 
and get more. His show was a wery inferior one, 
though it were the fust—nothing at all like them 
about now—nothing near as good. If you only 
had four sticks then, it was quite enough to make 

lenty of money out of, so long as it was Punch. 
loon him 35s. for the stand, figures and all. I 
bought it cheap, you see, for it was thrown on one 
side, and was of no use to any one but such as my- 
self. ‘There was twelve figures and the other hap- 
poratus, such as the gallows, ladders, horse, bell, 
and stuffed dog. The characters were—Punch, 
Judy, Child, Beadle, Scaramouch, Nobody, Jack 
Ketch, the Grand Senoor, the Doctor, the Devil, 
(there was no ghost used then,) Merry Andrew, 
and the Blind Man. ‘These last two keracters are 
quite done with now. The heads of the keracters 
was all carved on wood, and dressed in the proper 
costume of the country. There was, at that time, 
and is now, a real carver for the Punch business. 
He was dear, but wery good and hexcellent. His 
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Punch's head was the best I ever seed. The nose 
and chin used to meet quite close together. A set 
of new figures, dressed and all, would come to 
about £15. Each head costs 5s. for the bare carv- 
ing alone, and every figure that we has takes at 
least a yard of cloth to dress him, besides orna- 
ments and things that comes wery expensive. A 
good show at the present time will cost £3 odd for 
the stand alone—that 's including baize, the frontis- 
piece, the back scene, the cuttage, and the letter 
cloth, or what is called the drop-scene at the 
theatres. 

In the oid ancient style the back scene used to 
pull up and chance ‘rtoa gaol sce o, but that’s all 
altered now. V_— -e got more © -on the comic 
business, and tries to do more with ‘loby than with 
the prison scene. ‘The prison is what we calls the 
sentimental style. Former'y “oby was only a 
stuffed figure. It was Pike who <rst hit upon hin- 
troducing a live dug, and % great hit it were ; it 
made a grand alteration in the exhibition, for now 
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a practising I used to go into the parks and fields and 
out-of-the-way places, so as to get to know how to 
use it in the hopen hair. Now I’m reckoned one 
of the best speakers in the whole purfession. 
When I made my first appearance as a regular 
performer of Punch, on my own account, I did feel 
uncommon narvous to be sure; though | knowed 
the people could n’t see me behind the baize, still 
I felt as if all the eyes of the country were upon 
;me. It was as much as hever I could do to get 
| the words out and keep the figures from shaking. 
When I struck up the fust song my woice trembled 
‘so as | thought I should never be able to get to the 
'hend of the fust hact. I soon, however, got over 
| that there, and at present I ’d play before the whole 
\bench of bishops as cool as a coweumber. We 
/always have a pardner now to play the drum and 
pipes, and collect the money. This, however, is 
only a recent dodge. In older times we used to go 
}about with a trumpet—that was Porsini's ancient 
| style ; butnow that ’s stopped. Only her majesty’s 





the performance is called that of Punch and Toby | mails may blow trumpets in the streets at present. 
as well. ‘There is one Punch about the streets at |The fust person who went out with me was my 
present that tries iton with three dogs, but that aint wife. She used to stand outside and keep the boys 
much of a go—too much of a good thing, | calls it. | from peeping through the baize whilst 1 was per- 
Punch, as | said before, is a drama in two hacts. | forming behind it, and she used to collect the money 
We don’t drop the scene at the hend of the fust— | arterwards as well. I carried the show and trum- 
the drum and pipes strikes up instead. ‘The first pet, and she the box. She ’s been dead these five 
act we consider to end with Punch being taken to| yearnow. ‘lake one week with another all through 
prison for the murder of his wife and child. ‘The | the year, I should say I made then £5 regular. I 
great difficulty in performing Punch consists in the | have taken as much as £2 10s. in one day in the 
speaking, which is done bya ** call,’’ or whistle in | streets, and | used to think it a bad day’s business 
the mouth, such as this here. [He then produced at that time if I only took £1. You can see 
the call from his waisteoat pocket. It was a small | Punch has been good work—a money-making busi- 
flat instrument, made of two curved pieces of metal | ness—and beat all mechanics right out. If I could 
about the size of a knee-buckle, bound together take as much as | did when | first began, what 
with black thread. Between these was a thin) must my forefathers have done when the business 
plate of some substance (apparently silk) which he | was five times as good as ever it were in my time? 
said was a secret. ‘The call, he told me, was tuned | Why I leaves you to judge what old Porsini and 
to a musical instrument, and took a considerable Pike must have made. Twenty year ago I’ve 
time to learn. He afterwards took from his pocket | often and often got 7s. and 8s. for one hexhibition 
two of the small metallic plates unbound. He said in the streets—2s. and 3s. I used to think low to 
the composition they were made of was also one of | get at one collection—and many time I ‘d_ perform 
the ** seerets of the purfession.”’ They were not| eight or ten times in a day. We did n't care much 
tin nor zine, because ** both of them metals were | about work then, for we could get money fast 
pisons in the mouth, and hinjurious to the consti- | encugh, but now | often show t venty times in the 
tution.”*] ‘These calls (he continued) we often sell | day, and get searcely a bare living at it arter all. 
to gennelmen for a sovereign a piece, and for that! That shows the times, you know, sir—what things 
we give “em a receipthow to use them. They aint| was and is now. Arter performing in the streets 
whistles, but calls, or unknown tongues, as we! of a day we used to attend private parties in the 
sometimes names ‘em, because with them in the| hevening, and get sometimes as much as £2 for 
mouth we can pronounce each word as plain as any the hexnbition. ‘This used to be at the juvenile 
parson. We have two or three kinds—one for out- | parties of the nobility, and the performance lasted 
of-doors, one for indoors, one for speaking and for | about an hour anda half. Fora short performance 
singing, and another for selling. I’ve sold many | of half an hour at a gennelman’s house we never 
aone to gennelmen going along, so | generally | had less than £1. A performance houtside the 
keeps a hextra one with me. Porsini brought the | house was 2s. 6d., but we often got as much as 
calls into this country with him from Italy, and we | 10s. for it. I have performed afore almost all the 
who are now in the purfession have all larnt how | nobility. Lord ——— was particular partial to us, 





to make and use them, either from him or those as 





he had taught ‘em to. I larntthe use of mine from 
Porsini hunself. My master, whom I went out 
with at first, would never teach me, and was wery 
particklar in keeping it all secret from me. Por- 
sini taught me the call at the time I bought his 
show of him. I was six months in perfecting my- 
self in the use of it. I kept practising away night 
and morning with it until I got it quite perfect. 
It was no use trying at home—’cause it sounds 
quite different in the hopen hair. Often when I’ve 
made ‘em at home 1'm obliged to take the calls to 
ieces, after trying ‘em out in the streets—they ’ve 
nm made upon too weak a scale. When 1 was 


and one of our greatest patronizers. At the time 
of the Police Bill | met him at Cheltenham on my 
travels, and he told me as he had saved Punch’s 
neck once more ; and it’s through him principally 
that we are allowed to hexhibit in the streets. 
Punch is exempt from the Police Act. If you read 
the hact throughout you won't find Punch men- 
tioned in it. 

But all I ‘ve been telling you is about the busi- 
ness as it was. What it is is a wery different 
consarn. A good day for us now seldom gets be- 
yond five shillings, and that’s between inyself and 
my pardner, who plays the drum and pipes. Often 





we are out all day, and get a mere nuffing. Many 
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days we have been out and taken nuffing at all— 
that’s wery common when we dwells upon hor- 
ders. By dwelling on horders I mean looking out 
for gennelmen what wants us to play in front of 
their houses. When we strike up in the open street 
we take upon a haverage only 3d. a show. In 
course, we may do more, but that’s about the sum, 
take one street performance with another. Them 
kind of performances is what we calls “ short 
showing.’ We gets the half pence and hooks it. 
A long pitch is the name we gives to performances 
that lasts about half an hour or more. ‘Them long 
pitches we confine solely to street corners in public 
thoroughfares, and then we take about a shilling 
upon a haverage, and more if it’s to be got—we 
never turns away nuffing. ‘* Boys, look up your 
fardens,’’ says the houtside man, * it ain't half 
over yet, we ‘ll show it all through.”’ The short 
shows we do only in private bye streets, and of 
them we can get through about twenty in the day-— 
that ’s much as we can tackle—ten in the morning 
and ten in the arternoon. Of the long pitches we 
can only do eight in the day. We start on our 
rounds at nine in the morning, and remain out till 
dark at night. We gets a snack at the publics on 
our road. The best hours for Punch are in the 
morning from nine till ten, because then the chil- 
dren are at home. Arter that, you know, they 
goes out with the maids for a walk. From twelve 
till three is good again, and, then, from six till nine 
—that is because the children are mostly at home 
at them hours. We make much more by horders 
for performance houtside the gennelmen’s houses 
than we do by performing in public in the hopen 
streets. Monday is the best day for street busi- 
ness ; Friday is no day at all, because then the 
poor people has spent all their money. If we was 
to pitch on a Friday we should n't take a halfpenny 
in the streets, so we in generall on that day goes 
round for horders. Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday is the best days for us with horders at gen- 
nelmen’s houses. Wedo much better in the spring 
than at any other time in the year, excepting holi- 
day time, at Midsummer and Christmas. ‘That’s 
what we calls Punch’s season. We do most at 
evening parties in the holiday time, and if there ’s 
a pin to choose between them, I should say Christ- 
mas holidays was the best. For attending heven- 
ing parties now we generally get £1 and our re- 
freshments—as much more as they like to give us. 
But the business gets slacker and slacker every 
season. Where I went to ten parties twenty year 
ago, | don't go to two now. People isn’t getting 
tired of our performances, but stingier—that 's it. 
Everybody looks at their money now afore they 
parts with it, and gennelfolks haggles and cheapens 
us down to shillings and sixpences, as if they was 
guineas in the holdentime. Our business is wery 
much like hackney-coach work ; we do best in vet 
veather. It looks like rain this evening, and I’m 
uncommon glad on it tobe sure. You see the vet 
keeps the children in doors all day, and then they 
wants something to quiet ‘em a bit, and the mothers 
and fathers, to pacify the dears, gives us a horder 
to perform. It must n't rain cats and dogs—that 's 
as bad as no vet at all. What we likes is a regu- 
lar, good, steady, Scotch mist, for then we takes 
double what we does on other days. In summer 
we does little or nothing ; the children are out all 
day enjoying themselves in the Parks. ‘The best 
pitch of all in London is Leicester square ; there ’s 
all sorts of classes, you see, passing there. Then 
comes Regent street (the corner of Burlington 
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street is uncommon good, and there ’s a good publi- 
can there besides.) Bond street an’t no good tiow. 
Oxford street, up by Old Cavendish street, or Ox- 
ford market, or Wells street, are all favorite pitches 
for Punch. We don’t do much in the city. Peo- 
ple has their heads all full of business there, and 
them as is greedy after the money an’t no friend 
of Punch’s. Tottenham court road, the New road, 
and all the henwirons of London is pretty good. 
Hampstead, though, an’t no good ; they ‘ve got too 
aed there. I’d sooner not go out at all than to 

ampstead. Belgrave square, and all about that 
part, is uncommon good; but where there are 
many chapels Punch won't do at all. I did once, 
though, strike up hopposition to a street preacher 
wot was a holding forth in the New road, and did 
uncommon well. All his flock, as he called ‘em, 
left him and come over to look at me. Punch and 
preaching is two different creeds—hopposition par- 
ties, | may say. 

We in generally walks from twelve to twenty 
mile every day, and carries the show, which weighs 
a good half hundred at least. Arter great exertion 
our woice wery often fails us; for speaking all 
day through the * call”’ is wery trying, especially 
when we are chirrupping up so as to bring the 
children to the vinders. ‘The boys is the greatest 
nuisances we has to contend with. Wherever 
we goes we are sure of plenty of boys for a hau- 
dience ; but they ‘ve got no money, bother ‘em, and 
they ‘ll follow us for miles, so that we're often 
compelled to go miles to awoid ’em. Many parts 
is swarming with boys—such as Vhitechapel— 
Spitalfields ; that 's the worst place of all for boys I 
ever came anear—they ’re like flies in summer there, 
only much more thicker. I never shows my face 
within miles of them parts. Chelsea, again, has 
an uncommon lot of boys, and wherever we know 
the children swarm, them’s the spots we makes a 
point of awoiding. Why, the boys is such a hob- 
struction to our performance that often we are 
obliged to drop the curtain for ‘em. They ‘Il 
throw one another's caps into the frame while I ‘m 
inside on it, and do what we will we can't keep 
“em from poking their fingers through the baize and 
making holes to peep through. Then they wll 
keep tapping the drum—but the worst of all is, 
the most of ’em ain't got a farden to bless them- 
selves with, and they w7// shove into the best places. 
Soldiers again we don’t like, they ’ve got no 
money—no, not even so much as pockets, sir. 
Nusses ain't no good. Even if the mothers of the 
dear little children has given ‘em a penny to spend, 
why the nusses takes it from ‘em and keeps it for 
ribbins. Sometimes we’ can coax a penny out of 
the children, but the nusses knows too much to be 
gammoned by us. Indeed, servants in generally 
don’t do the thing what’s right to us—some is 
good to us, but the most of ‘em will have poundage 
out of what we gets. About sixpence out of every 
half crown is what the footmar takes from us. 

We in generally goes into the country in the 
summer time for two or three months. Watering- 
places is wery good in July and August. Punch 
mostly goes down to the seaside with the quality. 
Brighton, though, ain't no account; the Pavilion’s 
done up with, and therefore Punch has discontin- 
ued his wisits. We don't put up at the trampers’ 
houses on our travels, but in generally inns is 
where we stays, because we consider ourselves to 
be above the other showmen and mendicants. At 
one lodging house as | stopped at once in Warwick 
there was as many as fifty staying there what got 
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their living by street performance—the greater 
part were Italian boys and girls. ‘There are alto- 
gether as many as sixteen Punch and Judy frames 
in England. Eight of these is at work in London, 
and the other eight in the country, and to each of 
these frames there are two men. We are all ac- 
quainted with one another; are all sociable to- 
gether, and know where each other is, and what 
they are doing on. When one comes home another 

oes out—that ’s the way we proceed through life. 
t would n't do for two to go to the same place. 
If two on us happens to meet at one town, we jine 
and shift pardners, and share the money. One goes 
one way and the other another, and we meet at 
night and reckon up over a social pint or a glass. 
We shift pardners so as each may know how much 
the other has taken. It’s the common practice for 
the man what performs Punch to share with the 
one what plays the drum and pipes—each has half 
of what is collected ; but if the pardner can’t play 
the drum and pipes, and only carries the frame and 
collects, then his share is but a third of what is 
taken until he larns how to perform himself. The 
street performers in London lives mostly in little 
rooms of their own; they has generally wives and 
one or two children, who are brought up to the 
business. Some lives about the Westminster road 
and St. George’s in the east. A great many are 
in Lock’s fields; they are all the old school that 
way. ‘Then some, or rather the principal part of 
the showmen, are to be found up about Lisson 
Grove. In this neighborhood there is a house of 
call, where they all assembles in the evening. 
There are a wery few in Brick lane, Spitalfields ; 
that is mostly deserted now by showmen. The 
West end is the great resort of all, for it’s there 
the money lays, and there the showmen abound. 
We all know one another, and we can tell in what 
part of the country the others are. We have intel- 
ligence, by letters, from all parts. ‘There's a 
Punch I know on now is either in the Isle of Man, 
or on his way to it. 


The proprietor of the Fantoccini was less com- 
municative than that of Punch. ‘* He was afraid,” 
he told me, “ that telling so much would do the 
purfession harm. It was letting the public know 
too much—and they were quite "cute enough 
already.’’ He spoke all throughout very guarded- 
ly. He said, it looked quite fearful-like to have 
every word as he uttered written down. On in- 
quiry, however, I found that he had spoken nothing 
but the truth. He was a short, spare man, with 
sharp features. His dress consisted of an old blue 
pilot coat, that had turned to a bright plum-color 
with age, and two waistcoats—one an old shiny 
black satin ‘* vest,’’ that almost covered what ap- 
peared to be the remains of a crimson plush. His 
trowsers were corduroy, and very greasy down the 
front of the thigh, apparently with the friction of 
the big drum. He appeared to be a well-meaning 
man, and particularly anxious not to say anything 
that could be taken amiss by the nobility and gentry, 
who, he said, were his best customers. He ‘‘ did n't 
care about the streets; but the houses,”’ he said— 
he ‘* would n’t offend for a good deal.” 


I go out with the Fantoccini sometimes, (he 
said,) and sometimes with the Chinese Shades. 
The Shades | work in the winter season, and the 
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Fantoccini in the summer. The Shades don’t do 
in the summer, because it is a night exhibition, 
and the days are long then. I was originally 
brought up to the artificial flower business, and 
had, as a boy, 3s. 6d. a week for veining the leaves. 
I was then ten years old. I stopped working at 
this after five years, during which time my wages 
had risen to 7s. 6d. per week, and 1 had learnt my- 
self to play the Pandean pipes, and after that to 
beat the drum, much to the annoyance of my! 
mother, who was a religious keracter. At last 
made acquaintance with a person belonging to a 
street band, and he proposed that I should go out 
with him of an evening to play at the hotels. I 
thought I would try, and I got for my first night’s 
share 7s. 6d.; there were four of us in the band, 
and all played the pipes. Street bands then were 
very different to what they are now. They were 
much worse, but thought a great deal better of than 
at present. I considered the 7s. 6d. that I got by 
playing the pipes for one evening in the street was 
much easier arned than the 7s. 6d. that I got for 
working the whole week through at the artificial 
flower business, so I knocked off work, and took to 
the street band altogether. My share at that time 
(1 am speaking of thirty years ago) used very often 
to come to 15s. and 18s. per night, and there were 
three of us who had as much as myself. We used 
to play outside the hotels chiefly. Sometimes we 
took as much as a sovereign from one house, some- 
times 5s., and sometimes only 2s. 6d. Soon after 
this I saw a Fantoccini show, and was so much 
taken with it that [ made up my mind to get a set 
of the figures, and start in the business. 1 bought 
a common set for practice, and those I larnt myself 
upon. After that I went to a regular maker, and 
had a good set made on purpose for me. I gave 
him 7s. 6d. a figure. I had seven of them to start 
with. There was the Sailor for the hornpipe 
dancer—that was one ; the Pole-andrew, to perform 
backwards and forwards over two chairs with a 
pole; the Magic Turk, who danced the fandango ; 
then there was the Clown, the Indian Juggler with 
the balls, the Skeleton that tumbles all to pieces, 
and Tom and Jerry's larks, which consisted of four 
figures—African Sal, Dusty Bob, Billy Waters, 
and ‘Tom and Jerry. Each of these figures were 
about a foot high, and were made for me by a pupil 
of Mr. Gray's, who was the first that introduced 
the Fantoccini into the streets; and that is just 
upon twenty-five years ago. Before Mr. Gray’s 
time the same figures, upon a larger scale, were 
shown by Mr. Myddleton in a booth, and called 
‘the Puppets.’’ Myddleton worked his figures in 
a different way to those in the Fantoccini, and 
being much larger, they were not near so nimble. 
My stock in trade, puppets and all, cost me about 
£10. The frame was £3 of the money. The 
heads of the figures were carved in wood, and the 
bodies dressed so as to be supple and easy. The 
working of them is a secret, and requires a great 
deal of practice; they are moved principally by 
the fingers. It would not do for a person with the 
gout or rheumatism to try his hand at it. The 
Sailor dances as nat’ral as T. P. Cooke, and the 
Indian Juggler flings the balls about as nimbly as 
Rammy Sammy. ‘The exhibition is the same as 
it was in Gray’s time, with the exception of some 
new figures, such as the maid with the milking- 
paiis and the enchanted Turk, whose limbs come 
all to pieces. The Skeleton is the most difficult to 
work, but, perhaps, the Pole-andrew requires the 
greatest practice and nimbleness in the fingers. 
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When the Fantoccini first came up, a great deal 
of money was taken by it. Gray could not attend 
at the gentlemen's houses fast enough. Very often 
he would have wo perform at two or three different 
parties in the course of the evening, and get a 
pound or more at each. He gave his musician 
who played the pipes 7s. a day, and the man that 
carried his frame 5s. When | first took to the 
Fantoceini business I used to make £5 a week 
throughout the Christmas and Midsummer holidays. 
After that I used to take about £3 a week. Some 
weeks of course was bad, but take it altogether I 
got on very well till about eight years after | 
started. ‘There are only four regular Fantoccini 
men in the country, and these seldom work that 
alone. If you can’t change your hand in the 
street-exhibition line from one thing to another, it 
won't do now-a-days. People grows tired of see- 
ng the same thing, and they want something fresh. 

hen I goes round to the gentlemen's houses with 
the Fantoccini, if | am not wanted | comes home. 
I charge half-a-crown if ordered to play in front of 
a house. Sometimes | play at the corners of the 
streets, like Punch. We depend more upon the 
orders from gentlemen's houses than we do on the 
streets. ‘Take it upon an average we make about 
the same as Punch. 

The Chinese Shades is a different affair—it is a 
night exhibition. It consists of a frame like 
Punch’s, with a transparent curtain in front. Be- 
hind this the shadows of movable figures are 
shown. ‘There are about six of these in London, 
and there may be more in different parts of the 
country. ‘They were first brought into the public 
streets by a man named Brown, who used to show 
them in a wagon forty years ago. In former years 
they were shown at Astley’s ‘lheatre, upon a much 
larger scale ; at least, | know the Broken-bridge 
and Billy Button was, which are both parts of our 
entertainment to the present day. Since its first 
introduction into the streets we have added the 
female dancer on the tight-rope, as well as the per- 
formance of the west-country Bull-bait, Spring- 
heel Jack, and Monsieur Kline. In the Chinese 
Shades there is a great deal of talking, but in the 
Fantoccini nothing is said. ‘The nights of the fore 
part of the week are much the best. We seldom 
go out in the latter part if things pay us in the day 
—except one gets an order to ‘tend a gentleman's 
house. Our audience in the streets consist chiefly 
of working-men, but the Shades pleases the children 
a great deal. Last Christmas night, as ever was, 
I performed in St. Giles’ Union. 1 showed the 
parish boys and girls the Fantoccini, the Chinese 
Shades, and Mr. Punch as well. It was the cler- 
gyman of the parish as engaged me, and it seemed 
to be a treat to the poor children. Each of them 
had an orange in their hand; and you should have 
heard them laugh—good Lord! Fine evenings we 
do pretty well, but in wet weather it is no use to 
show our faces in the streets. We go out with 
the Shades about six in the evening, and come 
home about ten; we manage to show about four 
long performances during that time. 

The Chinese Shades is a deal more labor and 
exertion for the lungs than the Fantoccini. I don’t 
know that we make more money at it. I should 
say, taking it all the year round, | make, upon an 
average, from 15s. to 20s. a week, but in former 
times | could make more in a day than | can in a 
week now. I had two guineasa week about twenty 
years back along with Diavolo Antonio, at Nor- 
wich, for playing half an hour of a night at the 
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Assembly Rooms. I also performed at the Royal 
Gardens at Vauxhall, and there I exhibited the 
Shades, Fantoccini, and Punch, for many years. 
Nobody but Mr. Pike and myself have ever shown 
there of late years; our business is all gone to the 
dogs now. To show you the impression our street 
performances makes on some folks, I will just tell 
you about one party who was so struck with Punch 
that wherever the exhibition went there he was at 
our heels. Miles upon miles he travelled after us ; 
he never lost a performance; day after day, and 
week after week, he stuck to us as close as wax. 
He was a dealer in books, and used to hawk them 
froin house to house, but he was so struck with the 
performance of Punch that he gave up his business 
to follow the show wherever it went. Among our 
profession he was nicknamed the Ghost, because 
he positively haunted us. If we told him to go 
away, he would disappear for a short time, and 
then shoot into sight again the very next perform- 
ance. From our first exhibition in the morning 
ull our last at night he was at our heels: and if 
we were ordered to play before a gentleman’s 
house, there he was sure to be standing in the front. 
Not so much as a farthing did he ever give us; 
and if we went into a public house to dinner, we 
should find him waiting outside for us when we 
came away, let us stay as long as we would. It 
was quite a hinfatuation. We used to tell him to 
go about his business, or hold horses; but no, he 
would never leave us. At last his friends, finding 
how he was taken up with the show, and that he 
would not do anything else, purchased a frame and 
a set of figures for him from one of our regular 
men. Then he had to be taught the performance 
before he could make any use of it. He is now 
travelling the country with this same show, but he 
is not much of a hand at it to this day. You see, 
sir, he has great taste for Punch, but no lungs. 


A short-set man, with small puckered-up eyes, 
and dressed in an old brown velveteen shooting 
jacket, gave me an account of some by-gone exhi- 
bitions and the Galantee Show :— 


My father was a soldier, (he said,) and was 
away in foreign parts, and I and a sister lived with 
my mother in St. Martin's workhouse. 1 was fifty- 
five last New Year’s day. My uncle, a bootmaker 
in St. Martin’s-lane, took my mother out of the 
workhouse, that she might do a little washing and 
pick up a living for herseif, and we children went 
to live with my grandfather, a tailor. After his 
death, and after many changes, we had a lodging 
in the Dials, and there . the sweep, coaxed me 
with pudding one day, and encouraged me so well, 
that J didn’t like to go back to my mother ; and at 
last 1 was apprenticed to him from Hatton-garden, 
on a month's trial. I liked chimley-sweeping for 
that month; but it was quite different when | was 
regularly indentured. 1 was cruelly treated then, 
and poorly fed, and had to turn out barefooted, be- 
tween three and four, many a morning in frost and 
snow. In first climbing the chimleys, a man stood 
beneath me and pushed me up, telling me how to 
us? my elbows and knees; if | slipped he was be- 





neath me, and ketched me, and shoved me up again. 
The skin came off my knees and elbows; here's 
the marks still, yousee. I suffered a great deal, as 
well as Dan Duff, a fellow-sweep, a boy who died. 
I’ve been to Mrs. Montagu’s dinner in the square, 
on the Ist May, when I was a sweep boy; it was 
a dinner in honor of her son having been stolen 
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away by a sweep, (the man’s own words.) I 
suppose there was more than three hundred of us 
sweeps there in a large green at the back of her 
house. I ran away from my master once ; but was 
carried back, and was rather better used. My 
master then got me knee and elbow pads, and 
bathed my joints in salt and water, and | managed 
to drag on seven sorrowful years with him. I was 
glad to be my own man at last, and I cut the sweep 
trade, bought Pandean pipes, and started with an 
organ man as his mate. I saved money with the 
organ man, and then bought a drum. He gave me 
5s. a week and my wittles, drink, washing, and 
lodging ; but there wasn’t so much music afloat 
then. I left the organ man and went out with 
‘* Michael, the Italy bear.’’ Michael was the 
man’s name that brought over the bear from some- 
where abroad. He was a Italy man; and he used 
to beat the bear and manage her. ‘They called her 
Jenny ; but Michael was not to say roughish with 
her, unless she was obstropolous. If she were he 
showed her the large mopstick and beat her with 
it—hard sometimes—’specially when she would n't 
let the monkey get a top of her head, for that was 
part of the performance. ‘The monkey was dressed 
the same as a soldier, but the bear had no dress 
but her muzzle and chain. The monkey—a clever 
fellow he was, and could jump over sticks like a 
Christian—was called Billy. He jumped up and 
down the bear too, and on to his master’s shoulders, 
where he sat as Michael walked down the street. 
The bear had been taught to roll and tumble—she 
rolled right over her head all round a stick, and 
then she danced round it. She did it to the word 
of command. Michael said to her, ‘* Round and 
round again.’’ We fed her on bread; a quartern 
loaf every night, after her work, in half a pail of 
water; the same every morning ; never any meat, 
nothing but bread, boiled potatoes, or raw carrots ; 
meat would have made her savage. ‘The monkey 


was fed on nuts, apples, gingerbread, or anything. | 


Besides them we had two dancing dogs. The bear 


did n't like theia, and they were kept on one side in | 


performing. ‘The dogs jumped through hoops and 
danced on their hind legs; they ‘re easyish enough 
trained. Sometimes the butchers set bull-dogs— 
two or three at a time—at Jenny, and Michael and 
me had to beat them off, as well as the two other 
men that were with us. Those two men collected 
the money, and I played the pipes and drum, and 
Michael minded the bear, and the dogs, and 
monkey. 

In London we did very well. ‘The West end 
was the best; Whitechapel was crowded for us, 
but only with coppers. I don’t know what Michael 
made, but I had 7s. a week, with my wittles and 
lodging. Michael did well; he generally had 20s. 
to 30s. every night in ha’pence, and used to give 
2is. worth of it fur a one pound note; for they 
was in then. He must have taken £12 week by 
week, or more. When we've travelled in the 
country we ‘ve sometimes had trouble to get lodg- 
ings forthe bear. We ’ve had to sleep in outhouses 
with her, and have sometimes frightened people 
that did n’t know we were there, but nothing seri- 
ous. Bears is well behaved enough, if they ‘re 
not aggrawated. Perhaps no one but me is left in 
England now, what properly understands a danc- 
ing bear. Jenny wasn’t ever baited, but offers 
were made for it by sporting characters. ‘The 
country was better than London when the weather 
allowed; but in Gloucester, Cheltenham, and a 
good many places, we weren't let in the high 
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streets. The gentlefolk in the balconies, both in 
town and country, where they had a good sight, 
were our best friends. It’s more than thirty 
years ago—yes a good bit more now. At Chester 
races one year, we were all taken and put into 
prison—bear, and dogs, and musicianers and all— 
every one—because we played a day after the races ; 
that was Saturday. We were all in quod until 
Monday morning. I don’t know how the authori- 
ties fed the bear. We were each in a separate 
cell, and I had bread, cheese, and gruel. On Mon- 
day we were discharged, and the bear was shot by 
the magistrates’ orders. ‘They wanted to hang poor 
Jenny at first, but she was shot and sold to the 
hairdressers. I couldn't stay to see her shot, and 
had to go into an alehouse on the road. I don’t 
| know what her carease sold for; it wasn’t very 
\fat. Michael and me then parted at Chester, and 
he afterwards went home, rich, to Italy, taking his 
|monkey and dogs with him, I believe. He lived 
very careful, chiefly on rice and cabbage, and a 
jvery little meat with it, which he called manesta. 
| He was avery old man. I had manesta sometimes, 
but didn’t like it much. I drummed and piped 
‘my way from Chester to London, and there took 
‘up with another foreigner named Green, in the 
\clockwork figure line. The figures were a Turk 
called Bluebeard, a Sailor, a lady called Lady Cat- 
/arina, and Neptune’s car, which we called Nelson's 
car as well—but it was Neptune’s by rights. 
These figures danced on a table when taken out of 
_abox. Each had its own dance after being wound 
up. First came my Lady Catarina. She and the 
others of them was full two feet high. She had a 
cork body, and a very handsome silk dress, or 
muslin, according to the fashion or the season— 
black in Lent, or whatever the nobility wore. Lady 
Catarina, when wound up, danced a reel for seven 
minutes, the Sailor a hornpipe, and Bluebeard 
shook his head, rolled his eyes, and moved his 
sword, just as natural as life. Neptune's car went 
‘either straight or round the table, as it was set. 
We often showed our performance in the houses 
of the nobility, and would get 10s. or 12s. at a 
good house where there was children. I had a 
(third share, and in town and country we cleared 
50s. a week at least, every week, among the three 
of us, after all our keep and expenses had been 
|paid. At Doncaster race we have taken £3 ina 
day, and £4 at Lincoln races. Country, in sum- 
mer, was better than town. There ’s no such ex- 
hibition now, barring one I have, but that ‘s pledged. 
It cost £20 at Mr. ’s, for the four figures 
without dresses. I saved money, which went in an 
illness of rheumatic gout. There ’s no bears at all 
allowed now—times is changed, and all for the 
worser. I stuck to thisclockwork concern sixteen 
years, and knows all parts of the country—lIreland, 
Scotland, Guernsey, Jersey, and the Isle of Wight. 
A month before Christmas we used to put the fig- 
ures by, for the weather didn’t suit, and then we 
went with a galantee show of a magie lantern. 
We showed it on a white sheet, or on the ceiling, 
big or little, in the houses of the gentlefolk and the 
schools where there was a breaking up; it was 
shown by way of a treat to the scholars. There 
was Harlequin, and Billy Button, and such like. 
We had 10s. 6d. and 15s. for each performance, 
and did very well indeed. 1 have that galantee 
show still, but it brings in little now. Green ’s 
dead, and all in the line ’s dead but me. The ga 
lantee show don't answer, because magic lanterns 
are so cheap in the shops. When we started, 
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magic lanterns was n’t common, but we can’t keep 
hold of a good thing long in these times. It was 
a regular Christmas thing once—the galantee show. 
I can make, in a holiday time, 20s. a week at 

resent; but that’s only at holiday times, and is 
just a mere casualty a few times a year. I doother 
jobs when I can get them—at other times I delivers 
bills. carries boards, and helps at funerals. 





From the Examiner. 


THE AGAPEMONE AGAIN. 


Tae mysteries of this establishment have, for 
the second time, been unveiled, in consequence of 
an application having been made, this week, in the 
court of Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, on the part 
of the friends of Mrs. Thomas, formerly Agnes 
Nottidge, praying for the appointment of a guardian 
to her son, an infant four years of age, on the 
ground that the natural guardian, the father, is 
unfit. The child, it should be observed, is at pres- 
ent in the custody of the mother and mother-in- 
law, with whom Mrs. Thomas now resides, having 
refused to live with her husband in the Agapemone. 
The affidavits of the petitioners, and the arguments 
of their counsel, occupied one day, and those of the 
respondent, who appeared in person, another ; it is 
not our intention, neither have we space, to repro- 
duce them, but some further specimens of the ex- 
traordinary courtship of the three Miss Nottidges, 
and of the manner in which the brother and sister- 
hood at the Agapemone interpret the glorification 
of God, we cannot omit. Here is an instance of 
the manner in which Mr. Prince, the founder of the 
Agapemone and the ‘‘¢eterrima causa’’ of the 
** mali”’ resulting from it, was in the habit of doing 
business :— Whilst the party were staying at an inn 
at Taunton, Harriet Nottidge received a message 
from Prince, requiring her presence in the room 
where he was, at another inn. She went to him; 
and he, in the presence of Samuel Starkey and his 
wife, informed Harriet Nottidge that she would 
give great glory to God by marrying Louis Price, 
one of Prince’s followers. She gave consent, and 
secrecy was enjoined upon her by Prince, who di- 
rected her to withdraw. Afterwards another mes- 
sage of the same nature was sent from Prince to 
another sister, (Agnes,) who, on proceeding to the 
inn where Prince, with Starkey and his wife, were 


staying, was informed by Prince and Starkey, or | 


one of them, that God was about to confer on her 
an especial blessing, which the Spirit directed them 
to make known to her, but that, before they should 
tell her what it was, she must make a solemn prom- 


answer to this was—There will be no need of any- 
me that kind ; you will have no family; it 
would not be in accordance with your present calling ; 
your marriage will be purely spiritual, to carry out 
the purposes of God. But before Miss Agnes con- 
sented, ‘* Brother Thomas’’—as her destined hus 
band was called—wrote her a long letter, which 
would be remarkable as a very pure specimen of 
the apostolical style, but for the unfortunate ques 
tion of ** settlements,’’ which would obtrude itself; 
the substance here, is most unmistakably business- 
like. He says:—‘* My beloved Agnes, I must 
write to you just what the spirit leads me to do; 
this I do with the more confidence, because I be- 
lieve you have an ear to hear what the Lord may 
say with pee through him that loveth you. You 
mentioned your desire to have a settlement of your 
property upon yourself; this, I assure you, would 
be very agreeable to my feelings, and is so still; 
but last evening, waiting on God, this matter quite 
unexpectedly was brought before me. I had entirely 
put it away from my thoughts, leaving it to take its 
course as you might be led to act, but God will not 
have it so. He shows me that the principle is erm 
tirely contrary to God's word, and altogether at 
variance with that confidence which is to exist be- 
tween us, who are one spirit.’ The upshot of this 
was, not only the marriage of Agnes Nottige, but 
of all three sisters, thus stated by the Rev. Mr. 
Price :—** I married Harriet, Mr. Thomas married 
Agnes, and Mr. Cobbe married Clara. We were 
all married on the same day at Swansea. I and 
my wife dwell at the Agapemone, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobbe also. There are fifty or sixty living in the 
house. We have horses and carriages, and we 
live in good style. 1 consider that all we do is to 
the glory of God. I consider that we glorify God 
when we eat and drink. Every one does as he 
pleases on the Sunday. We make no diffrence 
between that day and any other day. Al] : lay at 
hockey, males as well as females.’ But a 1-rrible 
state of confusion arose in the community, before 
the Agapemone was actually founded, whew .t was 
ascertained that the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas had not been a merely spiritua) ai\:ance. 
Prince and Starkey and wife, in January. 1846, 
went to Bridgewater, and in February he com- 
manded the three husbands to follow him there, 
and soon after their arrival a servant informed 





Prince of Mrs. Thomas being pregnant, and on her 
husband admitting the fact Prince expressed great 
anger, and prevented the three husbands from re- 
turning to their wives at Weymouth, as they had 


intended, and from that time, viz., the 2d of Feb- 
| ruary, except on the Ist of March, 1850, when she 
|saw him through a window, Mrs. Thomas has 


ise that she would do what was required of her. | never seen her husband. As a sequel to the affair, 
She was unwilling at first to make such a promise, | it appears that Mrs. Thomas underwent a great 
but, on being urged, she consented, and she was deal of persecution and suffering—that she was 


then informed by Mr. Samuel Starkey that it was 
the will of God that she should be married to Brother 
Thomas in a few days’ time. It does not appear 
that Miss Agnes Nottidge made any direct opposi- 
tion to this 1rrangement, but having, like her 
sisters, a portion of 6,000/. stock, she wished for 
delay, in order that her property might be settled 
in such a manner as to provide for any family she 
might have. It is stated in the report that the 


eventually confined, and has subsequently resided 
| with her child at the house of Mrs. Nottidge, the 
grandmother, while Mr. Thomas, and the rest of 
the party, Prince, Starkey and wife, and others, 
about thirty in number, have lived in the * Aga- 
| pemone,’’ near Bridgewater, a large mgr havin 
a flag on the top, inscribed with the words, ‘ 
hail, holy love,’’ while the men and women play 
| ** hockey,”’ and otherwise ‘‘ glorify God.” 
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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE 
CHAPTER II.—THE RESTAURANT ‘‘ AU SCELERAT.”’ 


AsI gained the street, at a distance from the 
* Place,’’ I was able to increase my speed ; and 
1 did so with an eagerness as if the world depended 
on my haste. At any other time I would have 
bethought me of my disobedience to the Pére’s 
commands, and looked forward to meeting him with 
shame and sorrow, but now I felt a kind of im- 
portance in the charge entrusted to me. I regarded | 
my mission as something superior to any petty 
consideration of self, while the very proximity in 
which I had stood to peril and death made me seem | 
a hero in my own eyes. 

At last I reached the street where we lived, and, 
almust breathless with exertion, gained the door. 
What was my amazement, however, to find it 
guarded by asentry, a large, solemn-looking fellow, 
with a tattered cocked hat on his head, and a pair | 
of ‘worn striped trowsers on his legs, who cried 
out, as I appeared, ‘‘ Halte 1a!”’ in a voice that at | 
ance arrested my steps. 

** Where to, youngster?’’ said he, in a some- 
what melted tone, seeing the shock his first words 
had caused me. | 

‘Lam going home, sir,’’ said I submissively ; | 
“T live at the third story, in the apartment of | 
the Pére Michel.”’ 

**'The Pére Michel will live there no longer, | 
my boy ; his apartment is now in the Temple,” | 
said he, slowly. 

‘*In the Temple !’’ said I, whose memory at 
once recalled my father’s fate; and then, unable 
to control my feelings, 1 sat down on the steps 
and burst into tears. 

** There, there, child, you must not cry thus,” 
said he; ‘‘these are not days when one should 
weep over misfortunes; they come too fast and 
too thick on all of us for that. The Pére was 
your tutor, 1 suppose t’’ 

I nodded. 

** And your father—where is he t” 

** Dead.”’ , 

He made a sign to imitate the guillotine, and I 
assented by another nod. 

** Was he a royalist, boy ?”’ 

‘“* He was an officer in the gardes du corps,” 
said I, proudly. The soldier shook his head 
mournfully, but with what meaning I know not. 

** And your mother, boy ?”’ 

** IT do not know where she is,” said I, again 
relapsing into tears at the thought of my utter 
desolation. Theold soldier leaned upon his musket 
in profound thought, and for some time did not 
utter a word. At last he said, 

“There is nothing but the Hotel de Ville for 
you, mychild. They say that the Republic adopts 
all the orphans of France. What she dues with 
them I cannot tell.” 

** But I can though,” replied I fiercely ; ‘* the 
Noyades or the Seine are a quick and sure provis- 
ion; I saw eighty drowned one morning below 
the Point Neuf myself.’ 





| 


, 





“That tongue of yours will bring you into 
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trouble, youngster,’’ said he reprovingly ; ‘* mind 
that you say not such things as these.”’ 

‘** What worse fortune can betide me than to see 
my father die at the guillotine, and my last, my 
only friend, carried away to prison '”’ 

** You have no care for your own neck, then ?”’ 

** Why should I—what value has life for me?”’ 

“Then it will be spared to you,’’ said he, 
sententiously ; ‘‘ mark my words, lad. You need 
never fear death till you begin to love life. Get 
up, my poor boy; you must not be found there 
when the relief comes, and that will be soon. 
This is all that I have,’’ said he, placing three 
sous in my palm, ‘* which will buy a loaf ; to-mor- 
row there may be better luck in store for you.” 

I shook the rough hand he offered with cordial 
gratitude, and resolved to bear myself as like a 
man as I could. I drew myself up, touched my 
cap in soldier-like fashion, and cried out, adieu ; 
and then descending into the street, hurried away 
to hide the tears that were almost suffocating me. 

Hour after hour I walked the streets ; the mere 
act of motion seemed to divert my grief, and it was 
only when foot-sore and weary, that I could march 
no longer, and my sorrows came back in full force, 
and overwhelmed me in their flow. It was less 
pride or shame than a sense of my utter helpless- 


| ness, that prevented me addressing any one of the 


hundreds who passed me. I bethought me of my 
inability to do anything for my own support, and 
it was this consciousness that served to weigh me 
down more than all else; and yet I felt with what 
devotion I could serve him who would but treat 
me with the kindness he might bestow upon his 
dog; I fancied with what zeal I could descend to 
very slavery for one word of affection. The streets 
were crowded with people ; groups were gathered 
here and there, either listening to some mob orator 
of the day, or hearing the newspapers read aloud. 
I tried, by forcing my way into the crowd, to feel 
myself ‘* one of them,”’ and to think that I had my 
share of interest in what was going forward, but 
in vain. Of the topics discussed 1 knew nothing, 
and of the bystanders none even noticed me. High- 
swelling phrases met the ear at every moment, 
that sounded strangely enough to me. They spoke 
of Fraternity—of that brotherhood which linked 
man to man in close affection; of Equality—that 
made all sharers in this world’s goods ; of Liberty 
—that gave freedom to every noble aspiration and 
generous thought ; and for an instant, carried away 
by the glorious illusion, I even forgot my solitary 
condition, and felt proud of my heritage as a youth 
of France. I looked around me, however, and 
what faces met my gaze! The same fearful 
countenances I had seen around the scaffuld-—the 
wretches, blood-stained, and influenced by passion 
—their bloated cheeks and strained eye-balls glow- 
ing with intemperance—their oaths, their gestures 
—their very voices having something terrible in 
them. The mockery soon disgusted me, and J 
moved away, again to wander about without object 
or direction through the weary streets. It was 
past midnight when I found myself, without know- 
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ing where I was, in a large open space, in the 
midst of which a solitary lamp was burning. I 
approached it, and, to my horror, saw that it was 
the guillotine, over which in mournful cadence a 
lantern swung, creaking its chain as the night- 
wind stirred it. The dim outline of the fearful 
scaffuld—the fitful light that fell upon the plat- 
form, and the silence—all conspired to strike ter- 
ror into my heart; all I had so lately witnessed 
seemed to rise up again before me, and the victims 
seemed to stand up again, pale, and livid, and 
shuddering, as last I saw them. 

I knelt down and tried to pray, but terror was 
too powerful to suffer my thoughts to take this 
direction, and, half fainting with fear and exhaus- 
tion, I lay down upon the ground and slept— 
slept beneath the platform of the guillotine. Not 
a dream crossed my slumber, nor did I awake till 
dawn of day, when the low rumbling of the 
peasants’ carts aroused me, as they were proceed- 
ing to the market. I know not why or whence, 
but I arose from the damp earth, and looked about 
me with a more daring and courageous spirit than 
{ had hitherto felt. It was May—the first bright 
rays of sunshine were slanting along the “* Place,”’ 
and the fresh, brisk air felt invigorating and cheer- 
ing. Whither to? asked I of myself, and my 
eyes turned from the dense streets and thorough- 
fares of the great city to the far-off hills beyond 
the barrier, and for a moment I hesitated which 
road to take. I almost seemed to feel as if the 
decision involved my whole future fortune— 
whether I should live and die in the humble con- 
dition of a peasant, or play for a great stake in 
life. Yes, said I, after a short hesitation, I will 
remain here—in the terrible conflict going for- 
ward, many must be new adventurers, and never 
was any one more greedy to learn the trade than 
myse’f. I will throw sorrow behind me. Yes- 
terday’s tears are the last I shall shed. Now for 
a bold heart and a ready will, and here goes for 
the world! With these stout words I placed my 
cap jauntily on one side of my head, and with a 
fearless air marched off for the very centre of the 
city. 

Fer some hours I amused myself gazing at the 
splendid shops, or staring in at the richly-deco- 
rated cafés, where the young celebrities of the day 
were assembled at breakfast, in all the extrava- 
gance of the new-fangled costume. Then I fol- 
lowed the guard to the parade at the ‘‘ Carousel,”’ 
and listened to the band ; quitting which I wan- 
dered along the quays, watching the boats, as they 
dragged the river, in search of murdered bodies or 
suicides. Thence | returned to the Palais Royal 
and listened to the news of the day, as read out 
by some elected enlightener of his countrymen. 

By what chance I know not, but at last my 
rambling steps brought me opposite to the great 
solemn-looking towers of the ‘‘ Temple.’’ The 
gloomy prison, within whose walls hundreds were 
then awaiting the fate which already their friends 
had suffered—little groups, gathered here and 


the prisoners by signs and gestures, and from 
many a small-grated window, at an immense 
height, handkerchiefs were seen to wave in recog- 
nition of those below. These signals seemed to 
excite neither watchfulness nor prevention—in- 
deed, they needed none; and perhaps the very 
suspense they excited was torture that pleased the 
inhumaa gaolers. Whatever the reason, the cus 
tom was tolerated, and was apparently enjoyed 
at that moment by several of the turnkeys, who 
sat at the windows, much amused at the efforts 
made to communicate. Interested by the sight, I 
sat down upon a stone bench to watch the scene, 
and fancied that I could read something of the 
rank and condition of those who signalled from 
below their messages of hope or fear. At last a 
deep bell within the prison tolled the hour of 
noon ; and now every window was suddenly de 
serted. It was the hour for the muster of the 
prisoners, which always took place before the din- 
ner at one o'clock. The curious groups soon 
after broke up. A few lingered around the gate, 
with, perhaps, some hope of admission to visit 
their friends; but the greater number departed. 

My hunger was now such, that I could no 
longer deny myself the long-promised meal, and I 
looked about me for a shop where I might buy a 
loaf of bread. In my search, I suddenly found 
myself opposite an immense shop, where viands of 
every tempting description were ranged with all 
that artistic skill so purely Parisian, making up a 
picture whose composition Snyders would not 
have despised. Over the door was a painting of 
a miserable wretch, with hands bound behind him, 
and his hair cut close in the well-known crop for 
the scaffuld; and underneath was written, ‘* Au 
Scélérat ;"’ while on a larger board, in gilt let- 
ters, ran the inscription :— 


Boivin Pére et fils, Traiteurs pour M. les Condammeées. 


I could scarcely credit my eyes, as I read and 
re-read this infamous announcement; but there it 
stood, and in the crowd that poured incessantly to 
and from the door, I saw the success that attended 
the traffic. A ragged knot were gathered around 
the window, eagerly gazing at something, which, 
by their exclamations, seemed to claim all their 
admiration. I pressed forward to see what it 
was, and beheld a miniature guillotine, which, 
turned by a wheel, was employed to chop the 
meat for sausages. ‘This it was that formed the 
great object of attraction, even to those to whom 
the prototype had grown flat and uninteresting. 

Disgusted as I was by this shocking sight, I 
stood watching all that went forward within with 
a strange interest. It was a scene of incessant 
bustle and movement; for now, as one o'clock 
drew nigh, various dinners were getting ready for 
the prisoners; while parties of their friends were 





, assembling inside. Of these latter there seemed 
|persons of every rank and condition; some, 
| dressed in all the brilliancy of the mode ; others, 
whose garments bespoke direst poverty. There 


there in the open Place, were communicating to| were women, too, whose costume emulated the 
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classic drapery of the ancients, and who displayed, 
in their looped togas, no niggard share of their 
furms ; while others, in shabby mourning, sat in 
obscure corners, not noticing the scene before 
them, nor noticed themselves. A strange equi- 
page, with two horses extravagantly bedizened with 
rosettes and boquets, stood at the door; and as | 


looked, a pale, haggard-looking man, whose fop- | 


pery in dress contrasted oddly with his care-worn 
expression, hurried from the shop, and sprung in- 
to the carriage. In doing so, a pocket-book fell 
from his pocket. I took it up; but, as I did so, 
the carriage was already away, and far beyond my 
power to overtake it. 

Without stopping to examine my prize, or 
hesitating for a second, I entered the restaurant, 
and asked for M. Boivin, 

**Give your orders to me, boy,” 
busily at work behind the counter. 

‘* My business is with himself,’’ said I, stoutly. 

“Then you ‘ll have to wait with some pa- 
tience,”’ he said, sneeringly. 


said a man 


‘**T can do so,’’ was my answer, and I sat down 
in the shop. 

I might have been half-an-hour thus seated, 
when an enormously fat man, with a huge ** bon- 
net rouge’ on his head, entered from an inner 
room, and passing close to where | was, caught 
sight of me. 

‘““Who are you, 
here ?”’ 

‘*T want to speak with M. Boivin.”’ 

“Then speak,”’ said he, placing his hand upon 
his immense chest. 

‘* Tt must be alone,”’ said I. 

** How so alone, sirrah?’’ said he, growing 
suddenly pale; ‘‘I have no secrets—I know of 
nothing that may not be told before the whole 
world.” 

Though he said this in a kind of appeal to all 
around, the dubious looks and glances interchanged 
seemed to make hin far from comfortable. 

‘* So you refuse me, then,’’ said I, taking up 
my cap, and preparing to depart. 

‘*Come hither,’’ said he, leading the way into 
the room from which he had emerged. It was a 
very small chamber ; the most conspicuous orna- 


sirrah—what brings you 


ments of which were busts and pictures of the | 


various celebrities of the revolution. Some of 
these latter were framed ostentatiously, and one, 
occupying the post of honor above the chimney, at 
once attracted me, for in a glance I saw that it 
was a portrait of him who owned the pocket-book, 
and bore beneath it the name ‘‘ Robespierre.”’ 

‘* Now, sir, for your communication,’ said 
Boivin ; ‘‘ and take care that it is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the interview you have asked 
for.’’ 

‘* T have no fears on that score,”’ said I, calmly, 
still scanning the features of the portrait, and sat- 
isfying myself of their identity. 

*“* Look at me, sir, and not at that picture,”’ 
said Boivin. 


75 
| ‘* And yet it is of M. Robespierre I have to 


| speak,”’ said I, coolly. 
| ‘* How so—of M. Robespierre, boy ? 


|is the meaning of this? 


What 
If it be a snare—if this 
'be a trick, you never leave this spot living,’’ cried 
'he, as he placed a massive hand on each of my 
shoulders, and shook me violently. 

_ ‘*T am not so easily to be terrified, citoyen,”’ 
jsaid 1; ‘‘ nor have I any secret cause for fear— 
|whatever you may have. My business is of 
‘another kind. This morning, in passing out to 
/his earric.ye, he dropped his pocket-book, which 
I picked up. Its contents may well be of a kind 
| that should not be read by other eyes than his own. 
|My request is, then, that you wiil seal it up be- 
‘fore me, and then serd some one along with me, 
while I restore it to its rightful owner.”’ 

‘* Is this a snare—what secret mischief have 
we here?’ said Boivin half aloud, as he wiped 
| the cold drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

‘** Any mishap that follows will depend upon 
your refusal to do what I ask.” 

‘** How so—lI never refused it; you dare net 
tell M. Robespierre that I refused, sirrah ?”’ 

** 1] will tell him nothing that is untrue,’’ said 
I, calmly ; for already a sense of power had gifted 
‘* If M. Robespierre ” 

** Who speaks of me here?”’ cried that identi- 
cal personage, as he dashed hurriedly into the 


'room, and then, not waiting for the reply, went 
| 





| ° 
;me with composure. 
| 











on—‘* You must send out your scouts on every 
side—I lost my pocket-book as I left this awhile 
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| ago.’ 
| Tt is here, sir,” said I, presenting it at once. 
| How—where was it found—in whose keeping 
has it been, boy?” 
| ‘In mine only ; J took it from the ground the 
| Same moment that you dropped it, and then came 
| here to place it in M. Boivin’s hands.”’ 
| * Who has taken care of it since that time,” 
continued Robespierre, with a slow and sneering 
| accentuation on every word. 

‘** The pocket-book has never left my possession 
| Since it quitted yours,’’ was my reply. 
|  ** Just so,’’ broke in Boivin, now slowly recov- 
‘ering from his terror. ‘* Of its contents I know 
|nothing; nor have I sought to know anything.” 
| Robespierre looked at me, as if to corroborate 
|this statement, and I nodded my head in acqui- 
‘escence. 

‘** Who is your father, boy ?”’ 

‘**] have none—he was guillotined.”’ 

** His name ?’’ 

“ Tiernay.”’ d 

“Ah, | remember; he was called L’Irlan- 
dais.”’ 

‘** The same.”’ 

‘* A famous royalist was that same Tiernay, 
and, doubtless, contrived to leave a heritage of his 
opinions to his son.”’ 

‘* He left me nothing—I have neither house, nor 
home, nor even bread to eat.”’ 

‘* But you have a head to plan, and a heart to 
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feel, youngster ; and it is better that fellows like 
you should not want a dinner. Boivin, look to it 
that he is taken care of. In a few days I will 
relieve you of the charge. You will remain here, 
boy; there are worse resting-places, | promise 
you. ‘There are men who call themselves teach- 
ers of the people, who would ask no better life 
than free quarters on Boivin.’’ And so saying, 
he hurriedly withdrew, leaving me face to face 
with my host. 

** So, then, youngster,”’ said Boivin, as he 
scratched his ear thoughtfully, ‘‘ I have gained a 
pensioner! parbleu! if life were not an uncertain 
thing in these times, there ’s no saying how long 
we might not be blessed with your amiable com- 

” 

** You shall not be burthened heavily, citoyen,”’ 
said I; ‘‘let me have my dinner—I have not 
eaten since yesterday morning—and I will go my 
ways peacefully.” 

‘* Which means straight to Robespierre’s dwell- 
ing, to tell him that I have turned you out of 
doors—eh, sirrah t’’ 

‘** You mistake me much,” said I; ‘this 
would be sorry gratitude for eaten bread ; I meant 
what I said—that I will not be an unwelcome 
guest, even though the alternative be, as it is, 
something very nigh starvation.” 

Boivin did not seem clearly to comprehend the 
meaning of what I said; or perhaps my whole 
conduct and bearing puzzled him, for he made no 
reply for several seconds. At last, with a kind 
of sigh, he said— 

** Well, well, it cannot be helped ; it must be 
even as he wished, though the odds are, he ‘Il never 
think more about him. Come, lad, you shall 
have your dinner.”’ 

I followed him through a narrow, unlighted 
passage, which opened into a room, where, at a 
long table, were seated a number of men and boys 
at dinner. Some were dressed as cooks—others 
wore a kind of grey blouse, with a badge upon 
the arm bearing the name ‘‘ Boivin’’ in large let- 
ters, and were, as I afterwards learned, the mes- 
sengers employed to carry refreshments into the 

prison, and who, by virtue of this sign, were free- 
ly admitted within the gates. 

Taking my place at the board, I proceeded to 
eat with a voracity that only a long fast could 
have excused; and thus took but little heed of 
my companions, whose solecisms in table etiquette 
might otherwise have amused me. 

** Art a marmiton, thou?’ asked an elderly 
man in a cook’s cap, as he stared fixedly at me 
for some seconds. 

‘* No,”’ said I, helping myself, and eating away 
as before. 

‘* Thou canst never be a commissionaire, friend, 
with an appetite like that,’’ cried another; ‘“ I 
would n't trust thee to carry a casserole to the 


” 
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** Nor shall I be,’’ said I, coolly. 
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‘* A trade that thrives well just now, friend— 
pass me the flask.’’ 

‘* Indeed, and what may it be?” 

“Can you not guess, citoyen,’’ said I, “ if 1 
tell you that it never was more in vogue ; and if 
there be some who will not follow it, they ’ll wear 
their heads just as safely by holding their peace?” 
** Parbleu ! thou hast puzzled me,”’ said the chief 
cook ; ** and if thou be’st not a coffin-maker ye 
A roar of merriment cut short his speech, in 
which I myself could not but join heartily. 

‘*That is, I know,”’ said I, ‘‘ a thriving busi- 
ness ; but mine is even better ; and, not to mystify 
you longer, I *Il just tell you what I am—which 
is simply a friend of the Citoyen Robespierre.”’ 
The blow told with full force ; and I saw, in 
the terrified looks that were interchanged around 
the table, that my sojourn amongst them, whether 
destined to be of short or long duration, would not 
be disturbed by further liberties. It was truly a 
reign of terror that same period! ‘The great 
agent of everything was the vague and shadowy 
dread of some terrible vengeance, against which 
precautions were al] in vain. Men met each 
other with secret misgivings, and parted with the 
same dreadful distrust. The ties of kindred 
were all broken; brotherly affection died out. 
Existence was become like the struggle for life 
upon some shipwrecked raft, where each sought 
safety by his neighbor’s doom! At such a time 
—with such terrible teachings—children became 
men in all the sterner features of character ; eru- 
elty is a lesson so easily learned. 

As for myself, energetic and ambitious by na- 
ture, the ascendency my first assumption of power 
suggested was too grateful a passion to be relin- 
quished. The name—whose spell was like a 
talisman, because now the secret engine by which 
I determined to work out my fortune—Robespierre 
had become to my imagination like the slave of 
Aladdin’s lamp; and to conjure him up was to 
be all-powerful. Even to Boivin himself this 
influence extended ; and it was easy to perceive 
that he regarded the whole narrative of the pocket- 
book as.a mere fable, invented to obtain a position 
as a spy over his household. 

I was not unwilling to encourage the belief—it 
added to my importance, by increasing the fear I 
inspired; and thus I walked indolently about, 
giving myself those airs of ** mouchard’’ that I 
deemed most fitting, and taking a mischievous 
delight in the terror I was inspiring. 

The indolence of my life, however, soon 
wearied me, and I began to long for some occupa- 
tion, or some pursuit. Teeming with excitement 
as the world was every day, every hour, brimful 
of events—it was impossible to sit calmly on the 
beach, and watch the great, foaming current of 
human passions, without longing to be in the 
stream. Had I been a man at that time, I should 
have become a furious orator of the Mountain—an 
impassioned leader of the people. The impulse 








_ * What trade, then, has the good fortune to 
possess your shining abilities !’’ 


to stand furemost—to take a bold and prominent 
position—would have .carried me to any lengths, 
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1 had caught up enough of the horrid fanaticism 
of the time, to think that there was something 
grand and hervic in contempt for human suffering ; 
that a man rose proudly above all the weakness of 
his nature, when, in the pursuit of some great 
object, he stifled within his breast every throb of 
affection—every sentiment of kindness and mercy. 
Such were the teachings rife at the time—such 
the first lessons that boyhood learned ; and oh! 
what a terrible hour had that been for humanity 
if the generation then born had grown up to man- 
hood, unchastened and unconverted ! 

But to return to my daily life. As I perceived 
that a week had now elapsed, and the Citizen 
Robespierre had not revisited the ‘‘ restaurant,”’ 
nor taken any interest in my fate or fortunes, I 
began to fear lest Boivin should master his terror 
regarding me, and take heart to put me out of 
doors—an event which, in my present incertitude, 
would have been sorely inconvenient. I resulved, 
therefore, to practise a petty deception on my 
host, to sustain the influence of terror over him. 
This was, to absent myself every day at a certain | 
hour, under the pretence of visiting my patron— 
letting fall, from time to time, certain indications | 
to show in what part of the city I had been, and 
occasionally, as if in an unguarded moment, con- | 
descending to relate some piece of popular gossip. | 
None ventured to inquire the source of my infor- | 
mation—not one dared to impugn its veracity. | 
Whatever their misgivings in secret, to myself | 
they displayed the most credulous faith. Nor| 
was their trust so much misplaced, for I had in| 
reality become a perfect chronicle of all that went | 
forward in Paris—never missing a debate in the 
Convention, where my retentive memory could 
carry away almost verbally all that I heard—ever | 
present at every public féte or procession, whether | 
the occasions were some insulting desecration of 
their former faith, or some tasteless mockery of | 
heathen ceremonial. 

My powers of mimicry, too, enabled me to im- 
itate all the famous characters of the period ; and, 
in my assumed inviolability, I used to exhibit the 
uncouth gestures and spluttering utterance of 
Marat—the wild and terrible ravings of Danton— 
and even the reedy treble of my own patron, 
Robespierre, as he screamed denunciations against 
the enemies of the people. It is true these ex- 
hibitions of mine were only given in secret to cer- 
tain parties, who, by a kind of instinct, I felt 
could be trusted. 

Such was my life, as one day, returning from 
the Convention, I beheld a man affixing to a wall 
a great placard, to which the passing crowd 
seemed to pay deep attention. It was a decree 
of the Committee of Public Safety, containing the 
names of above seven hundred royalists, who were 
condemned to death, and who were to be executed 
in three ‘* tournées,’’ on three successive days. 

For some time back the mob had not been 
gratified with a spectacle of this nature. In the 
ribald language of the day, the ‘ holy guillotine 





| of all his teachings and his hopes? 





had grown thirsty for long drought ;” and they 
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tread the announcement with greedy eyes, com- 
menting as they went upon those whose names 
were familiar to them. There were many of 
noble birth among the proscribed, but by far the 
greater number were priests, the whole sum of 
whose offending seemed written in the simple and 
touching words, ‘‘ ancien Curé,’’ of such a parish ! 
It was strange to mark the bitterness of invective 
with which the people loaded these poor and inno- 
cent men, as though they were the source of all 
their misfortunes. The lazy indolence with which 
they reproached them seemed ten times more 
offensive in their eyes than the lives of ease and 
affluence led by the nobility. ‘The fact was, they 
could not forgive men of their own rank and con- 
dition what they pardoned in the well-born and 
the noble! an inconsistency that has characterized 
democracy in other situations beside this. 

As I ran my eyes down the list of those con- 
fined in the Temple, I came to a name which 
smote my heart with a pang of ingratitude as well 
as sorrow—the ‘* Pére Michel Delannois, soi 
disant curé de St. Blois’’—my poor friend and 
protector was there among the doomed! If, up 
to that moment, I had made no effort to see him, I 
must own the reason lay in my own selfish feeling 
of shame—the dread that he should mark the 
change that had taken place in me—a change 
that I felt extended to all about me, and showed 
itself in my manner as it influenced my every ac- 
tion. It was not alone that I had lost the obedient 
air and quiet submissiveness of the child, but I had 
assumed the very extravagance of that democratic 
insolence which was the mode among the leading 
characters of the time. 

Hfow should I present myself before him, the 
very impersonation of all the vices against which 
he used to warn me—how exhibit the utter failure 
What would 
this be but to embitter his reflections needlessly ? 
Such were the specious reasons with which I fed 
my self-love, and satisfied my conscience; but 
now, as I read his name in that terrible catalogue, 
their plausibility served me no longer, and at last 
I forgot myself, to remember only him. 

‘**T will see him at once,”’ thought I, ‘* what- 
ever it may cost me—lI will stay beside him for 
his last few hours of life; ang when he carries 
with him from this world many an evil memory 
of shame and treachery, ingratitude from me shall 
not increase the burthen.’’ And with this resolve 
I turned my steps homeward. 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE ‘* TEMPLE.”’ 


Art the time of which I write, there was but 
one motive principle throughout France —‘‘ Trr- 
ror.’’ By the agency of terror and the threat of 
denunciation was everything carried on, not only 
in the public departments of the state, but in all 
the common occurrences of every-day life. 
Fathers used it towards their children—children 
towards their parents; mothers coerced their 
daughters—daughters, in turn, braved the author- 
ity of their mothers. The tribunal of public opin- 
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jon, open to all, scattered its decrees with a reck- 
less cruelty —denying to-day what it had decreed 
but yesterday, and at last obliterating every trace 
of ** right’’ or ** principle,”’ in a people who now 
only lived for the passing hour, and who had no 
faith in the future, even of this world. 

Among the very children at play, this horrible 
doctrine had gained a footing ; the tyrant urchin, 
whose ingenuity enabled him to terrorize, became 
the master of his play-fellows. I was not slow in 
acquiring the popular education of the period, and 
soon learned that fear was a ‘‘ bank”? on which 
one might draw at will. Already the domineer- 
ing habit had given to my air and manner all the 


insolence of seeming power; and, while a mere | 


boy in years, I was a man in all the easy assump- 
tion of a certain importance. 

It was with a bold and resolute air I entered 
the restaurant, and calling Boivin aside said,— 

‘**T have business in the Temple this morning, 
Boivin; see to it that I shall not be denied 
admittance.”* 

‘“*T am not governor of the gaol,” grunted 
Boivin sulkily, ‘‘ nor have I the privilege to pass 
any one.”’ 

‘* But your boys have the entrée ; the ‘ rats’ (so 
were they called) are free to pass in and out.”’ 


** Ay, and I’m responsible for the young ras- | 
cals, too, and for anything that may be laid to 


their charge.”’ 

‘** And you shall exténd this same protection to 
me, Master Boivin, for one day, at least—nay, my 
good friend, there’s no use in sulking about it. 
A certain friend of ours, whose name | need not 
speak aloud, is little in the habit of being denied 
anything ; are you prepared for the consequence 
of disobeying his orders !”’ 


‘* Let me see that they are his orders,’’ said he | 


sturdily—‘* who tells ne that such is his will?” 

‘* 1 do,’’ was my brief reply, as, with a look of 
consummate effrontery, | drew myself up and 
stared him insolently in the face. 

‘* Suppose, then, that | have my doubts on the 
matter—su ppose——"’ 

** | will suppose all you wish, Boivin,’’ said I, 
interrupting, ** and even something more ; for | 
will suppose myself returning to the quarter whence 


I have just come, and within one hour—ay, with- | 
in one hour, Boivin—bringing back with me a) 


written order, not to pass me into the Temple, but 
to receive the charge of the Citizen Jean Baptiste 
Boivin, and be accountable for the same to the 
Committee of Public Safety.” 

He trembled from head to foot as I said these 
words, and in his shaking cheeks, and fallen jaw, 
I saw that my spell was working. 

** And now, I ask for the last time, do you con- 
sent or not ?”’ 

** How is it to be done *t’’ cried he, in a voice 
of downright wretchedness. ‘‘ You are not ‘ in- 
scribed’ at the sécretaries’ office as one of the 
‘ rats.’ ”” 

‘*] should hope not,” said I, cutting him 
short ; ‘* but I may take the place of one for an hour 


or so. ‘Tristan is about my own size; his blouse 
and badge will just suit me.” 

** Ay, leave me to a fine of a thousand franes if 
you should be found out,’’ muttered Boivin, ‘ not 
to speak of a worse mishap.’ 

‘“* Exactly so—far worse in case of your refus- 
ing ; but there sounds the bell for mustering the 
prisoners—it is now too late.”’ 

‘* Not so—not so,”’ cried Boivin, eagerly, as he 
saw me prepared to leave the house. ‘ You 
shall go in Tristan’s place. Send him here, that 
he may tell you everything about the ‘ service,’ 
and give you his blouse and.badge.”’ 

I was not slow in availing myself of the per- 
mission ; nor was Tristan sorry to find a substi- 
tute. He was a dull, depressed-looking boy, not 
over communicative as to his functions, merely 
telling me that I was to follow the others—that I 
came fourth in the line—to answer when my name 
was called, ‘* Tristan,’ and to put the money I 
received in my leathern pocket, without uttering a 
word, lest the gavlers should notice it. 

To accoutre myself in the white cotton night- 
cap and the blouse of the craft, was the work of a 
few seconds ; and then, with a great knife in my 
girdle, and a capacious pocket slung at my side, I 
looked every inch a ‘*‘Marmiton.”’ 

In the kitchen, the bustle had already begun ; 
and half a dozen cooks, with as many under-cooks, 
were dealing out * portions’’ with all the speed of 











a well-practised performance. Nothing short of 
great habit could have prevented the confusion 
| degenerating into downright anarchy. ‘The ** ser- 
| vice’? was, indeed, effected with a wonderful 
rapidity ; and certain phrases, uttered with speed, 
showed how it progressed. ‘* Maigre des Curés,”’ 
| se finished.’’ ** Bouillon for the ‘ expectants,’ ”’ 
—‘ ready here."’ ‘* Canards aux olives des con- 
damnés’’—* all served.’’ ‘* Red partridges for 
the reprieved at the upper table’’—*‘ despatched.” 

Such were the quick demands, and no less 
quick replies, that rung out amidst the crash of 
plates, knives, and glasses, and the incessant 
movement of feet, until, at last, we were all mar- 
shalled in a long line, and, preceded by a drum, 
set out for the prison. 

As we drew near, the heavy gates opened to 
receive, and closed behind us with a loud bang, 
that I could not help feeling must have smote 
heavily on many a heart that had passed there. 
We were now in a large court-yard, where several 
doors led off, each guarded by a sentinel, whose 
ragged clothes and rusty accoutrements proclaimed 
a true soldier of the Republic. One of the large 
hurdles used for carrying the prisoners to the 
‘* Place,’ stood in one corner, and two or three 
workmen were busied in repairing it for the com- 
ing occasion. 

So much I had time to observe, as we passed 
along ; and now we entered a dimly-lighted corri- 
dor of great extent; passing down which, we 
emerged into a second ‘‘ Cour,” traversed by a 
species of canal or river, over which a bridge led. 





In the middle of this was a strongly-barred iron 
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gate, guarded by two sentries. As we arrived 
here, our names were called aloud by a species of 
tarnkey ; and at the call ‘* Tristan,” I advanced, 
and, removing the covers from the different dishes, 
submitted them for inspection to an old, savage- 
looking fellow, who, with a long steel fork, prod- 
ded the pieces of meat, as though anything could 
have been concealed within them. Meanwhile, 
another fellow examined my cotton cap and pocket, 
and passed his hands along my arms and body. 
The whole did not last more than a few minutes ; 
and the word ‘* Forward’? was given to pass on. 
The gloom of the place—the silence, only broken 
by the heavy bang of an iron-barred door, or the 
elank of chains—the sad thoughts of the many 
who trod these corridérs on their way to death— 
depressed me greatly, and equally unprepared me 
for what was to come; for, as we drew near the 
great hall, the busy hum of voices, the sound of 
laughter, and the noises of a large assembly in full 
converse, suddenly burst upon the ear; and as 
the wide doors were thrown open, I beheld above 
a hundred people, who, either gathered in single 
groups, or walking up and down in parties, seemed 
all in the fullest enjoyment of social intercourse. 

A great table, with here and there a large 
flagon of water, or a huge loaf of the coarse bread 
used by the peasantry, ran from end to end of the 
chamber. A few had already taken their places at 
this; but some were satisfied with laying a cap or 
a kerchief on the bench opposite their accustomed 
seat; while others again had retired into windows 
and corners, as if to escape the general gaze, and 
partake of their humble meal in solitude. 

Whatever restrictions prison discipline might 
have exercised elsewhere, here the widest liberty 
seemed to prevail. The talk was loud, and even 
boisterous ; the manner to the turnkeys exhibited 
nothing of fear; the whole assemblage presented 
rather the aspect of a gathering of riotous republi- 
cans, than of a band of prisoners under sentence. 
And yet such were the greater number ; and the 
terrible slip of paper attached to the back of each, 
with a date, told the day on which he was to 
die. 

As I lingered to gaze on this strange gathering, 
I was admonished to move on, and now perceived 
that my companion had advanced to the end of the 
hall, by which a small flight of stone steps led out 
upon a terrace—at the end of which we entered 
another, and not less spacious chamber, equally 
erowded and noisy. Here the company were of 
both sexes, and of every grade and condition of 
rank—from the highest noble of the once court, to 
the humblest peasant of La Vendée. If the 
sounds of mirth and levity were less frequent, the 
buzz of conversation was, to the full, as loud as in 
the lower hall, where, from difference of condition 
in life, the scenes passing presented stranger and 
more curious contrasts. In one corner a group 
of peasants were gathered around a white-haired 
priest, who, in a low but earnest voice, was utter- 
ing his last exhortation to them ; in another, some 





young and fashionably-dressed men were exhibit- 
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ing to a party of ladies the very airs and graces 
by which they would have adorned a saloon ; here, 
was a party at picquet—there a little group, 
arranging, for the last time, their household cares, 
and settling, with a few small coins, the account 
of mutual expenditure. Of the ladies, several 
were engaged at needlework—some little prepara- 
tion for the morrow—the last demand that ever van- 
ity was to make of them! 

Although there was matter of curiosity in all 
around me, my eyes sought for but one object, the 
Curé of St. Blois. Twice or thrice, from the 
similarity of dress, 1 was deceived, and at last, 
when I really did behold him, as he sat alone ina 
window, reading, I could scarcely satisfy myself 
of the reality. He was lividly pale; his eyes deep 
sunk, and surrounded with two dark circles, while 
along his worn cheeks the tears had marked two 
channels of purple color. What need of the 
guillotine there '—the lamp of Jife was in its last 
flicker without it. 

Our names were called, and the meats placed 
upon the table. Just as the head turnkey was 
about to give the order to be seated, a loud com- 
motion, and a terrible uproar in the court beneath, 
drew every one to the window. It was a hurdle 
which, emerging from an archway, broke down 
from overcrowding ; and now the confusion of 
prisoners, gaolers, and sentries, with plunging 
horses and screaming sufferers, made a scene of 
the wildest uproar. Chained two by two, the 
prisoners were almost helpless, and in their efforts 
to escape injury made the most terrific struggles. 
Such were the instincts of life in those on the very 
road to death ! 

Resolving to profit by the moment of confusion, 
I hastened to the window, where alone, unmoved 
by the general commotion, sat the Pére Michel. 
He lifted his glassy eyes as I came near, and in a 
low, mild voice, said— 

‘“* Thanks, my good boy, but I have no money 
to pay thee ; nor does it matter much now—it is 
but another day.”’ 

I could have cried as I heard those sad words ; 
but mastering emotions which would have lost 
time so precious, I drew close and whispered, 

** Pére Michel, it is I, your own Maurice.” 

He started, and a deep flush suffused his cheek ; 
and then stretching out his hand, he pushed back 
my cap, and parted the hair of my forehead, as if 
doubting the reality of what he saw; when with 
a weak voice he said— 

** No, no, thou art not my own Maurice. Hits 
eyes shone not with that worldly lustre—thine 
do; fis brow was calm, and fair as children’s 
should be—thine is marked with manhood’s craft 
and subtlety ; and yet thou art like him.”’ 

A low sob broke from me as I listened to his 
words, and the tears gushed forth, and rolled in 
torrents down my cheeks. 

** Yes,’’ cried he, clasping me in his arms, 
** thou art my own dear boy. I know thee now ; 
but how art thou here, and thus ?’’ and he touched 
my ‘* blouse” as he spoke. 
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‘** T came to see and to save you, Pére,’’ said I. 
** Nay do not try to discourage me, but rather 
give me all your aid. I saw her—I was with her 
in her last moments at the guillotine ; she gave 
me a message for you, but this you shall never 
hear till we are without these walls.’ 

** It cannot be, it cannot be,’’ said he, sorrow- 
fully. 

“« Tt can, and shall be,” said I, resolutely. ‘‘I 
have merely assumed this dress for the occasion ; 
I nave friends, powerful and willing to protect me. 
Let us change robes—give me that ‘ soutane,’ and 
put on the blouse. When you leave this, hasten 
to the old garden of the chapel, and wait for my 
coming—lI will join you there before night.”’ 

“* It cannot be,’’ replied he again. 

“Again I say, it shall, and must be. Nay, if 
you still refuse, there shall be two victims, for I 
will tear off the dress here where I stand, and 
openly declare myself the son of the royalist 
Tiernay.”’ 

Already the commotion in the court beneath 
was beginning to subside, and even now the turn- 
keys’ voices were heard in the refectory, recalling 
the prisoners to table ; another moment and it would 
have been too late—it was, then, less by persuasion 
than by actual force I compelled him to yield, and 
pulling off his black serge gown, drew over his 
shoulders my yellow blouse, and placed upon his 
head the white cap of the ‘“‘ Marmiton.’’ The 
look of shame and sorrow of the poor curé would 
have betrayed him at once, if any had given them- 
selves the trouble to look at him. 

** And thou, my poor child,’’ said he, as he 
saw me array myself in his priestly dress, ‘* what 
is to be thy fate ?”’ 

** All will depend upon you, Pére Michel,” 
said 1, holding him by the arm, and trying to fix 
his wandering attention. ‘‘ Once out of the prison, 
write to Boivin, the restaurateur of the ‘ Scélérat,’ 
and tell him that an eseaped convict has scruples 
for the danger into which he has brought a poor 
boy, one of his ‘ Marmitons,’ and whom by a nox- 
ious drug he has lulled into insensibility, while, 
having exchanged clothes, he has managed his 
escape. Boivin will comprehend the danger he 
himself runs by leaving me here. All will go 
well—and now there is not a moment to lose. 
Take up your basket, and follow the others.” 

** But the falsehood of all this,’’ cried the 
Pére. 

** But your life and mine, too, lost, if you re- 
fuse,’’ said I, pushing him away. 

** O, Maurice, how changed have you become !”’ 
cried he, sorrowfully. 

** You will see a greater change in me yet, as 
I lie in the sawdust beneath the scaffold,’’ said I, 
hastily. ‘‘ Go, go.” 

There was, indeed, no more time to lose. The 
muster of the prisoners was forming at one end of 
the chamber, while the ‘‘ Marmitons’’ were gather- 
ing up their plates and dishes, previous to depart- 
ure, at the other ; and it was only by the decisive 
step of laying myself down within the recesses of the 


window, in the attitude of one overcome by sleep, 
that I could foree him to obey my direction. I 
could feel his presence as he bent over me, and 
muttered something that must have been a prayer. 
I could know, without seeing, that he still lin- 
gered near me, but as I never stirred, he seemed 
to feel that my resolve was not to be shaken, and 
at last he moved slowly away. 

At first the noise and clamor sounded like the 
crash of some desperate conflict, but by degrees 
this subsided, and I could hear the names called 
aloud and the responses of the prisoners, as they 
‘told off’’ in parties from the different parts of 
the prison. ‘Tender leave-takings and affectionate 
farewells from many who never expected to meet 
again accompanied these, and the low sobs of an- 
guish were mingled with the terrible chaos of 
voices ; and at last I heard the name of *“‘ Michel 
Delannois ;”’ I felt as if my death-summons was in 
the words ‘‘ Michel Delannois.”’ 

“That crazy priest can neither hear nor see, I 
believe,’’ said the gaoler, savagely. ‘‘ Will no 
one answer for him ?”’ 

‘* He is asleep yonder in the window,”’ replied 
a voice from the crowd. 

“Let him sleep, then,”’ said the turnkey ; 
‘*when awake he gives us no peace with his 
prayers and exLortations.”’ 

‘* He has eaten nothing for three days,’”’ ob- 
served another; ‘‘ he is, perhaps, overcome by 
weakness more than by sleep.”’ 

** Be it so! if he only lie quiet, I care not,” 
rejoined the gaoler, and proceeded to the next 
name on the list. 

The monotonous roll-call, the heat, the attitude 
in which I was lying, all conspired to make me 
drowsy; even the very press of sensations that 
crowded to my brain lent their aid, and at last I 
slept as soundly as ever I had done in my bed at 
night. I was dreaming of the dark alleys in the 
wood of Belleville, where so often I had strolled 
of an evening with Pére Michel; I was fancying 
that we were gathering the fresh violets beneath 
the old trees, when a rude hand shook my shoul- 
der, and I awoke. One of the turnkeys and 
Boivin stood over me, and | saw at once that my 
plan had worked well. 

** Is this the fellow ?”’ said the turnkey, pushing 
me rudely with his foot. 

‘** Yes,”’ replied Boivin, white with fear ; ‘‘ this 
is the boy; his name is Tristan.’”” The latter 
words were accompanied with a look of great sig- 
nificance towards me. 

‘* What care we how he is called ; let us hear 
in what manner he came here.”’ 

“T can tell you little,’ said I, staring and 
looking wildly around ; ‘* I must have been asleep, 
and dreaming, too.” 

“ The letter,’’ whispered Boivin to the turnkey 
—*‘‘ the letter says that he was made to inhale 
some poisonous drug, and that while insensi- 
ble——”’ 


‘* Bah,” said the other derisively, ‘‘ this will 





not gain credit here ; there has been complicity ia 
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the affair, Master Boivin. The commissaire is 
not the man to believe a trumped-up tale of the 
sort ; besides, you are well aware that you are 
responsible for these ‘ rats’ of yours. It is a pri- 
vate arrangement between you and the commis- 
saire, and it is not very probable that he ’ll get 
himself into a scrape for you.”’ 

‘Then what are we to do?’ cried Boivin, 
passionately, as he wrung his hands in despair. 

‘¢] know what I should in a like case,’’ was the 
dry reply. 

** And that is? . 

‘* Laisser aller!’’ was the curt rejoinder. 
‘*The young rogue has passed for a curé for the 
last afternoon ; I ’d even Jet him keep up the dis- 
guise a little longer, and it will be all the same 
by this time to-morrow.”’ 

** You ’d send me to the guillotine for another ?”’ 
said I, boldly ; ‘‘ thanks for the good intention, 
my friend ; but Boivin knows better than to follow 
your counsel. Hear me one moment,’’ said I, 
addressing the latter, and drawing him to one side 
—‘‘if you don’t liberate me within a quarter of 
an hour, I’ll denounce you and yours to the com- 
missary. I know well enough what goes on at 
the Scé]érat—you understand me well. If a priest 
has really made his escape from the prison, you 
are not clean-handed enough to meet the accusa- 
tion ; see to it then, Boivin, that I may be free at 
once.” 

‘*Imp of Satan,’’ exclaimed Boivin, grinding 
his teeth, ‘‘ I have never enjoyed ease or quiet- 
ness since the first hour I saw you.” 

** It may cost you a couple of thousand francs, 
Boivin,”’ said I, calmly; ‘‘ but what then? Better 
that than take your seat along with us to-morrow 
in the ‘ Charrette rouge.’ ”’ 

‘* Maybe he’s right, after all,’’ muttered the 
turnkey in a half whisper; ‘‘ speak to the com- 
missary.”’ 

** Yes,” said I, affecting an air of great inno- 
cence and simplicity —*‘‘ tell him that a poor orphan 
boy, without friends or home, claims his pity.” 

** Scélérat infame!’’ cried Boivin, as he shook 
his fist at me, and then followed the turnkey to the 
commissary’s apartment. 
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In less time than I could have believed possible, 
Boivin returned with one of the upper gaolers, and 
told me ina few dry words that I was free. ‘‘ But, 
mark me,”’ added he, ‘* we part here—come what 
may, you never shall plant foot within my doors 
again.” 

** Agreed,”’ said I gayly ; ‘‘ the world has other 
dupes as easy to play upon, and I was getting well 
nigh weary of you.”’ 

** Listen to the seoundrel !’’ muttered Boivin ; 
** what will he say next ?”’ 

‘* Simply this,”’ rejoined I—* that as these are 
not becoming garments for me to wear—for I’m 
neither ‘ Pére’ nor * Frére’—I must have others, 
ere I quit this.” 

If the insolence of the demand occasioned some 
surprise at first, a little cool persistence on my 
part showed that compliance would be the better 
policy ; and, after conferring together for a few 
minutes, during which I heard the sound of money, 
the turnkey retired, and came back speedily with 
a jacket and cap belonging to one of the drummers 
of the ‘‘ republican guard’’-—a gaudy, tasteless 
affair enough, but, as a disguise, nothing could 
have been more perfect. 

‘* Have you not a drum to give him?” said 
Boivin, with a most malignant sneer at my equip- 
ment. 

** He’ll make a noise in the world without 
that!’ muttered the gaoler, half soliloquizing ; 
and the words fell upon my heart with a strange 
significance. 

‘* Your blessing, Boivin,’’ said I, “‘ and we 
part.”’ 

** Te te 

‘* No, no ; don’t curse the boy,”’ interposed the 
gaoler good-humoredly. 

‘“Then, move off, youngster; I’ve Jost too 
much time with you already.”’ 

The next moment I was in the ‘ Place’’—a 
light misty rain was falling, and the night was 
dark and stariless ; the ‘‘ Scé/érat’’ was brilliant 
with lamps and candles, and crowds were passing 
in and out, but it was no longer a home for me— 
so I passed on, and continued my way towards the 
Boulevard. 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
*~ IS BETTER NOT TO KNOW. 
SONG, BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


You say you love me—can I trust 
That she, by many wooed, 
By me, at length, has had her heart 
To constancy subdued ? 
Perchance some other love is there— 
But do not tell me so— 
Since knowledge would but bring me grief, 
°T is better not to know. 


Perchance that eye has beamed with love 
In days I knew not thee, 
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That ruby lip hath bent in smiles 
For others than for me; 

But let that lip, still, silence keep, 
1 ll trust its love-like show :-— 

Since knowledge would but bring me grief, 
*T is better not to know. 


Oh! what a simple fondness mine— 
Whose wishes make its creed ; 
But let me think you love me still, 
And I ’1l be blest indeed ! 
°T is better that the eye n’er see, 
Than that its tears should flow :— . 
When knowledge would but bring us grief, 
’T is better not to know. 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE FESTIVAL OF THE CRADLE. 


Tuere is a very pretty and interesting amuse- 
ment in Germany among the upper classes, called 
the Wiegen-Fest, or Festival of the Cradle ; and the 
favorite time of the year for this kind of acting- 
tableaux is the month of May, because it is thought 
lucky to be born in this month, and because the 
Mai-blumchen, (Convallaria majalis,) or Lily of the 
Valley, which then first comes into flower, can be 
obtained as an emblem. 

We may imagine in an old baronial schloss or 
chateau in the country, a party on a visit toa young 
count or countess, whose first-born is only a few 
months old. A spacious room is selected for the 
reception of visitors, and adjoining is a smaller 
one, with folding-doors, surrounded by an old oaken 
boundary resembling the frame of a picture. A 
curtain conceals the whole. The resident visitors 
compose and arrange the tableaux, the count and 
countess furming a part of the audience. The cur- 
tain draws up, and a cradle is seen with a baby in 
it, the nurse rocking and lulling her young charge 
to sleep with the melodious air of a Wiegentied or 
cradle-song, or what we in England call a lullaby. 
The words in German are very simple and pretty, 
and are expressive of a mother’s affection and care 
—that angels hover over the cradle to protect what 
lies within, and are ready to wipe up its tears—that 
the mother sits constantly watching, and that her 
love for the child never suffers her to sleep, &c. A 
lady and gentleman enter, representing the count 
and countess, and are dressed as much like them as 
possible. They join in the song, and contemplate 
with pleasure their cherished angapfel or apple of 
their eye. Then a lady, dressed up as a gypsy, 
makes her appearance, and states that she is aware 
she is in the presence of fine lords and ladies, beauti- 
fully dressed out in silks and satins, while she is 
only a beggar and in rags, but that she is an old 
gypsy who has ventured to come and amuse them, 
and hopes she may be permitted to speak. She 
approaches the personified count and countess, 
bearing as an offering an emblem of their darling 
child—the Lily of the Valley.* 

The gypsy now observes to the count and count- 
ess that all she had predicted to them before their 
marriage had come to pass; that a veil or curtain 
had been over the present scene till lately; that 
she would absent herself for a time, but would soon 
return and give them a peep into futurity ;—she 
would again remove the veil, and show them what 
they would be fifty years hence. The curtain 
falls, and the well-known air of ‘* Freut euch des 
Lebens,’’ (Life let us cherish,) is heard, at the con- 
elusion of which, the curtain is again drawn up, 
and there is seen sitting in an arm-chair, the count- 
ess, now no longer in the bloom of youth, but the 
venerable grandmama, in a costume suitable to her 

e, and still possessing a degree of beauty as 
pleasing and interesting of its kind as when she 
was fifty years younger. By her side sits the 
count, her husband, with snowy locks and wrinkled 
brow, but still retaining the good-humor and urban- 
ity of his earlier years. Children and grandchildren 
surround the worthy pair, and form a most interest- 
ing tableau. A female voice is heard singing a 
favorite national air—it is the gypsy, who enters 


* In Germany, when a child so to he born in May, 
it is called a Mai-bltimchen, or Lily of the Valley, in the 
same way as we in England, say, a May-bird. 





the family circle, and addressing the venerable 
count and countess, proceeds to state that as she 
had told them so correctly what would come to 
pass she hoped they would not refuse to grant her 
a reward, adding—*‘ So schenke deine Freundschaft 
mir, (Give me your friendship ;) I will keep it as 
the most valuable gift you can bestow upon me, 
and should I be so happy as to see you again fifty 
years hence, I will show you that I still retain 
Freundschraft—des Lebens schonste Gabe, (Friend- 
ship—the most valuable gift in life.’’) 

Music strikes up; the family party, with the 
gypsy, join in the merry dance, and the curtain 
falls on the pretty tableau. 

We have some curious customs in our own coun- 
try of offerings to infants ; and among these, there 
is one partially practised at the present time in the 
North of England. A child, on its first visit to a 
friend, is presented by that honored person with an 
offering of a small cake of bread, an egg, and some 
salt, intended to signify that the child shall have a 
sufficient supply m ae necessaries throughout its 
future life ; and if this offering is neglected, the 
very reverse is supposed to follow. 

he custom is of great antiquity. Cakes and 
salt were used in religious rites by the ancients ; 
and even in Scripture we find salt indispensable as 
an offering : 

‘Tf thou bring an oblation of a meat offering 
baked in the oven, it shall be unleavened cakes of 
_ flour. With all chy offerings thou shalt offer 
salt.’’ 

There was former\y a custom in Scotland, of 
laying a young child in a basket, in which was 
generally concealed some bread and cheese. It 
was then moved three times successively over the 
fire, to counteract the malignant arts which witches 
and evil spirits were supposed to practise on in- 
fants. 

There was a similar practice in the Western 
Islands of Scotland, (aceording to an ancient 
writer,) on the return of the newly baptized infant 
from church. It was vibrated three times over the 
fire, and the following sentence repeated three 
times : ** Let the flame consume thee now or never.”’ 

This custom, it is further stated, had its origin 
in Athens, where a feast was held in private fami- 
lies, called Amphidromie, on the fifth day after 
the birth of the child, when the gossips assembled, 
and ran round the fire with the infant in their arms, 
and then, having delivered it to the nurse, were 
entertained with feasting and dancing. 

In the time of Herrick, a crust of bread seems to 
have been considered of peculiar efficacy with re- 
gard to infants. We find him, accordingly, allud- 
ing to it as follows :— 


Bring the holy crust of bread, 
Lay it underneath the head ; 
’T is a certain charm to keep 
Hags away while children sleep. 


When offerings were made to children,” they 
were always supposed to be accompanied by a 
blessing, and it is still a proverbial saying in some 
places : ‘* Ask me a blessing, and I will give you 
some plum-cake.”’ 

Sometimes, also, a little of the ceremony of the 
Taufe or christening, is introduced, such as the 
interesting moment after the child has received its 
Taufname, or Christian name, when all the ladies 
are so eager to feel the weight of the child! This, 
in England, would excite great astonishment, and 
would appear in fact quite a mystery ; but in Ger- 
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many this act of female curiosity is better under- 
stood, and easily accounted for. And it may here 
be observed, that a very young child, in Germany, 
is always carried about in a down pillow, so long, 
that when the child is laid upon it, with its head at 
one end, the other end is folded up over its body, 
and reaches as far as the shoulders, like a blanket. 
This is called the Trag-kissen, or carrying-pillow. 
The whole is then bound round with bands; a 
beautiful thin cover is thrown over it, generally of 
a knitted material, or of fine muslin, very tastefully 
worked ; and in this manner the child is carried 
about by its nurse, the swaddling being taken off 
only occasionally. 

As the godmother and a few other friends have 
always some offerings to present to the child on 
this occasion, it is customary for those persons to 
take the nurse aside for a few minutes after the 
babe has received its name, and the gifts, which 
are generally articles of gold ‘or silver, are then 
slipped in at the sides of the 
immediately after, when the child is brought in to 
see the company, and handed about so as to form 
an idea of its weight, or the amount of its newly 
acquired personal property, it is loosed from its 
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two swallows were so busily employed in con- 
structing their home, Cuvier had remarked two 
sparrows perched on a neighboring chimney, who 
seemed to watch the progress of affairs with much 
curiosity. ‘lhe treacherous object of this surveil- 
lance speedily became apparent ; for no sooner had 
the poor swallows left the coast clear, than the 
pair of sparrows took possession of the nest, and 
established themselves in it as comfortably as 
though it had been their own property. Cuvier 
remarked that they never absented themselves to- 
gether from the nest; one always remained on the 
watch, with its sturdy bill protruded through the 
entrance, prepared to exclude every visitor except 
its mate. 

At the end of the honeymoon the rightful owners 
returned. What was their surprise to find their 
nest preoccupied’ The cock flew indignantly 
against his dwelling, to expel the intruders, but 


, was met by the formidable beak of the male spar- 


Trag-kissen, and | row, which quickly repulsed the unlucky proprie- 
| 


tor with a bleeding head and ruffled feathers. 
Trembling with rage and shame, and his bright 
eye darting fire, he returned to his bride, perched 
on a green bough, and seemed for some moments to 


bands, and the gifts are displayed to all eager eyes. | hold an anxious colloquy with her. Then they 


No little curiosity is shown to see and read the 
labels that accompany the different presents, so as to 
ascertain the names of the different donors; also 
the pretty verses that are frequently found in the 
cups or mugs, all expressive of good wishes to the 
little stranger, and some of the current coin of the 
country is never omitted among the presents, intend- 
ing to denote a sufficicncy of wealth. This cere- 
mony over, the nurse retires with her charge—the 
remainder of the dramatis persone conclude the 
scene with music and dancing, when the curtain 
falls. 

It is thought unlucky in Germany to be born on a 
Friday, but the good luck said to be attendant upon 
the Sontags-kind or Sunday-child, is well known ; 
so, when the Trag-kissen is found well stored with 
offerings, a fond hope is cherished, that the Taufling, 
(christened child,) on whatever day it may happen 
to have been born, will be as lucky as the Sontags- 


kind. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CUVIER AND THE SWALLOWS. 

In his later years the celebrated Cuvier loved to 
recount the incident which first turned his attention 
to the study of natural history. While young, and 
in want, he was engaged as tutor to the children 
of the Count de Héricy, and with his pupils inhab- 
ited an old chateau in the Pays de Caus at Fiquain- 
ville. Cuvier’s room lqoked towards the garden, 
and early each morning he was accustomed to open 
his window and breathe the fresh air before com- 
mencing the instruction of his somewhat undisci- 
plined pupils. One morning he remarked two 
swallows building a nest in the outer angle of his 
small casement. ‘The male bird brought moist 
clay in his beak, which the hen, as it were, 
kneaded together, and, with the addition of straws 
and bits of hay, formed their future home. Once 
the framework was completed, both birds hastened 
to line the interior with feathers, wool, and dried 
leaves; and then taking flight together into a 
neighboring wood, they did not return to their nest 
until after the lapse of severai days. Meantime 
some important events had happened. While the 








took flight together, and soon disappeared. 
Presently the hen-sparrow returned, and her 
husband began, as Cuvier conjectured, to give her 
an animated account of his adventure, accompany- 
ing the recital with certain curious little cries, 
which might well pass for derisive laughter. Be 
that as it may, the prudent pair did not waste much 
time in chattering, but hastened out in turns to 
collect and store up a quantity of provisions. ‘This 


| accomplished, they both remained within, and now 


two stout beaks were placed ready to defend the 
entrance. Cries resounded in the air; crowds of 
swallows began to assemble on the roof. Cuvier 
recognized in the midst of them the expelled house- 
holders making their wrongs known to each fresh 
arrival. 

Ere long, there were assembled in full conclave 
upwards of two hundred swallows. While they 
were chattering in a style that fully rivalled the 
performances of many speakers in more ambitious 
and celebrated meetings, a cry of distress was 
heard from one of the window-sills. A young 
swallow, tired no doubt of the long parliamentary 
debate, had betaken himself to the pursuit of some 
flies who were buzzing about the window. 
Cuvier’s pupils had placed a snare on the sill, and 
the poor little bird found one of his slender legs 
entangled by the cruel horse-hair. 

At the cry of the captive, about twenty of his 
brethren flew towards him, and tried to set him 
free; but in vain. Each effort only served to 
tighten his bonds, and so increase his pain. Sud- 
denly the swallows, as if with one consent, took 
flight, and wheeling in the air, came one by one 
and gave a sharp peck at the snare, which, after 
repeated pulls, snapped in two, and the freed bird 
flew joyously away with his kind companions. 
During this scene, which passed within a few 
yards of Cuvier, and at about the same distance as 
the usurped nest, the tutor remained motionless, 
and the two sparrows never once stirred their 
threatening protruded beaks. 

Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew a host of 
swallows agaiust the nest: each had his bill filled 
with mud, which he discharged against the en- 
trance, and then gave place to another, who re- 
peated the same maneuvre. This they managed 
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to accomplish while two inches distant from the 
nest, so as to keep out of reach of the beleaguered 
sparrows. Indeed, the latter were so effectually 
blinded by the first discharge of mud, that they no 
longer thought of defending themselves. Mean- 
time the swallows continued to heap mud on the 
nest, until it was completely covered : the opening 
would have been quite choked up but for the des- 
perate efforts made by the sparrows, who by sev- 
eral convulsive shocks contrived to shake off some 
of the pellets. But a detachment of the implacable | 
swallows perched on the nest, and with their beaks | 
and claws smoothed and pressed down the tough | 
clay over the opening, and at length succeeded in 
closing it hermetically. Then were heard from | 
hundreds of little throats cries of vengeance and of | 
victory ! 

But the swallows did not end their work here. | 
They hastened to bring from all directions mate- 
rials for a second nest, which they constructed 
over the blocked-up entrance of the first one ; and 
in two hours after the execution of the sparrows, | 
the new nest was inhabited by the ejected swal- 
lows. 

The inexorable vengeance was now completed. 
Not only were the unfortunate sparrows doomed to 
expiate their crime by a lingering death, but they | 
were forced during their torments to listen to the 
joyful song of the two swallows, the cause of their | 
execution. During many days the hen rarely 
quitted the nest; she had laid six eggs, and while | 
she was hatching them, her mate supplied her 
with insects for food. At the end of a fortnight 
Cuvier remarked that the cock was busy ali day in 
bringing an enormous quantity of insects to his 
household ; and looking into the nest, he saw six 
little yellow bills all gaping wide for food. From) 
that time it became a constant source of pleasure | 
to the tutor to watch the progressive development | 
of the little family. ‘Their yellow beaks became 
black and shining, their downy bodies were covered 
with smooth and elegant plumage, and they began 
to accompany their mother in her short excursions 
from the nest. The cock taught his children how 
to seize their prey in the air; how to fly high 
when the atmosphere was calm, and the flies dis- 
ported themselves in the upper regions; and how 
to keep near the ground when a storm was ap- 
proaching ; for then all insects seek a shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn came. 
Crowds of swallows once more assembled on the 
roof of the Chateau de Fiquainville. ‘They held 
regular conversations, and Cuvier amused himself 
with trying to interpret their language. ‘The chil- 
dren of the nest were placed in the midst of the 
troop with the other young swallows; and one 
morning the whole assembly took flight simulta- 
neously, and directed their course towards the east. 
In the following spring two swallows, lean, and 
with ruffled feathers, came and took possession of 
the nest. Cuvier immediately recognized them ; 
they were the identical birds whom he had watched 
with so much interest during the preceding year. 
They began to repair their dwelling, and to stop 
the chinks produced by the winter's frost; they 
relined the interior with soft dried moss and feath- 
ers, and then, as in the previous season, set out for 
an excursion. 

The morning after their return, as they were 
gayly pursuing their prey close to Cuvier s win- 
dow, for they were now quite tame, and accus- 
tomed to his presence, a hawk that was soaring in 








the air pounced suddenly on the cock. He struck 


him with his talons, and was bearing him off, when 
Cuvier fired at him with a fowling-piece, which 
happened luckily to be at hand. The brigand fell 
into the garden mortally wounded, and Cuvier 
hastened to relieve his poor little friend. ‘The 
swallow was seriously wounded; the hawk’s 
talons had deeply pierced his sides, and a grain or 
two of shot had grazed his breast, and broken one 
wing. ‘The kind young man dressed the wounds 
with all possible care and tenderness, and then, with 
the assistance of a ladder, replaced him in his nest, 
while the poor hen fluttered sadly round her mate, 
uttering piercing cries of distress. During three 
days she only quitted the nest to seek for insects, 
which she brought to her cock. Cuvier watched 
his poor little languishing head feebly raised to 
take the offered food, but each day his strength 
visibly declined. At length early one morning 
Cuvier was awakened by the cries of the hen, who 


was beating her wings against the window : he ran 


to the nest. Alas, it only contained a lifeless 
body! From that moment the hen drooped and 
pined away. She never left the nest, refused the 


| food which Cuvier constantly offered her, and, lit- 
erally broken-hearted, expired five days after the 


death of her beloved companion. 

This little history left a strong impression on the 
amiable and gifted mind of the young tutor. It led 
him to devote his leisure hours to the persevering 
study of natural history; and many months after- 
wards he related the anecdote to the Abbé Tessier, 


/who was paying a visit at the chateau. Revolu- 


tionary persecution had obliged this distinguished 
man to take refuge in Normandy, and aceept the 
situation of physician to the hospital of Fécamp. 
Struck with the evident talent of Cuvier, he en- 
gaged him to deliver a course of lectures on nat- 
ural history to the pupils attending his hospital ; 
and wrote to introduce him to the notice of Jussieu 
and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. Cuvier entered into 
correspondence with these and with other scientific 
men; and, after some time passed in profound 
study, he was appointed to fill the chair of com- 
parative anatomy at Paris. The remainder of his 
glorious career is matter of history. 





From the New Monthly Magaziae. 
A GERMAN COLONY IN BRAZIL. 


Tue German enjoys the best reputation for 
industry, thriftiness, and sobriety, of all the differ- 
ent races of the Old World, which poverty, mis- 
fortune, or mere love of adventure, annually in- 
duce to seek a change of fortunes in the New. 
Whilst, however, the stream of emigration still 
‘** sets in’? to the United States with unabating 
rapidity—when scarcely a month passes that 
rickety vessels do not bear away their living car- 
goes from Hamburg or Antwerp, to cast them 
ashore at New York, or Boston, and then return 
for more of the hangry and desolate men who have 
become burdensome to the Emigration Society 
which first enticed them away from home, and 
who await the means of transport to the land of 
promise with unruly anxiety—the gigantic conti- 
nent of South America has until now enjoyed but 
little favor, comparatively speaking, in the estima- 
tion of the ‘Teutonic race. 

It is true that German settlers are by no means 
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uncommon in the provinces of the Argentine 
Confederation, where many have adopted the habits 
and manners, and even the picturesque costume, 
of the ‘‘ Gaucho,’’ or man of the ‘‘ Pampas,’’ and 
may be seen any day galloping in and out of the 
city of Buenos Ayres from their pasture-grounds, 
in flaring red ‘‘ ponchos,’’ or cloaks, with wide 
cotton pantaloons, peaked hats, sandals of horse’s- 
skin, and spurs eight inches long ; but these men 
live isolated upon the wide plains, and, indeed, the 
habits and peculiar features of the country would 
render anything like regular colonization not only 
useless but impracticable. The Brazilian govern- 
ment, however, has tried the experiment of estab- 
lishing a regular German colony, such as are to be 
met with upon the banks of the Hudson or Missis- 
sippi, as well as a Swiss one. The former, of 
which we are about to speak, is called Petropolis, 
out of compliment to the Emperor Don Pedro II., 
and is to be reached in one day from the capital 
of the empire, Rio Janeiro. The latter is called 
Morro Guemado, and the journey thither occupies 
nearly three days. The novelty of the under- 
taking, combined with the superiority of the eli- 
mate of the colony of Petropolis over that of the 
city, in point of coolness and salubrity, induces 
Jarge numbers of the Brazilians, as well as of the 
English and other foreign merchants settled in 
the country, to resort there, especially during the 
summer months; and the annual sojourn in the 
little town of the emperor renders frequent jour- 
neys thither obligatory upon the ministers and 
chief officers Of state. Regular means of commu- 
nivation are also provided, which is anything but 
common in Brazil, and the government seems dis- 
posed to make every effort to secure prosperity to 
the place—at least, as a fashionable resort. 

The first part of the journey is performed by 
water, and a small steamer, of rude construction, 
leaves the city every day at noon. Into this are 
huddled together promiscuously, amidst the in- 
cessant chattering and vehement gesticulations of 
crowds of blacks, tumbling over each other in 
their efforts to afford assistance to the travellers, 
and earn a few ‘* vintens;’’ or sprawling about 
in their boats, or upon the sunny quay, to gaze 
and gap2 in drowsy indolence. Nor does the 
motley assemblage of wayfarers escape the criti- 
cisms of the simple crowd, although, with that 
instinctive dread of the ‘* white man’’ so universal 
among his swarthy brethren, they are expressed 
by gestures rather than by words. Now a fat 
and oily priest, in hat of felt and gown of serge, 
elbows his way down the steps ; now the Parisian 
perruquier, or the smart marchande de modes, or 
the blooming little grisette of the Rua do Ouvidor 
(one of the chief streets in the town, almost exclu- 
sively inhabited by French shopkeepers ;) now the 


comely English merchant, in his spotless white| 


linen jacket and deer-skin jack-boots ; now the 
wiry-limbed mulatto, or the sallow-faced but 
portly burgher, tightly buttoned up in his Sunday 
suit, with his buxom better half attired in flaming 
silks and satins, and half-a-dozen mealy-visaged, 





puling children, attended by that seemingly un- 
limited number of slaves with which no Brazilian 
above the very lowest class can ever dispense ; 
now the German emigrant, who has been to town 
for tools and supplies ; English or United States 
naval officers on leave for a few days from the 
cruisers in the bay, and perhaps a minister of 
state or foreign diplomatist or two. Such is the 
heterogeneous crowd generally to be found conglom- 
erated under the scanty awning, in common with 
spare-ribbed horses and mules, and packages and 
bales, and barrels innumerable. The tiny “‘ craft’’ 
being constructed to draw as little water as possi- 
ble, there is no room for stowage below decks ; 
and even the engine is contained in a kind of pent- 
house, midships. The negro steersman stands 
upon a small raised platform, with his head emerg- 
ing from an aperture in the awning, and exposed 
to the rays of the burning sun; and at his feet 
stands a large jar, made of porous earthenware, 
and full of water, for the refreshment of the 
passengers, who are constantly dipping in the 
tin mug which stands beside it. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the prospect 
as the steamer gets ‘‘ under weigh.’? On one 
side the extensive and irregularly-built city of Rio 
de Janeiro, rising up from the brink of the limpid 
waters, and accompanying the projecting spurs of 
the lofty acclivities of the Gavia, Tejeuca, and 
Corcovado, in the rear, clothed almost to their 
summits by one unbroken mass of verdure ; the 
Gloria Chureh upon an advancing cliff; the 
peaked Sugar-loaf Mountain flanking the narrow 
entrance to Bota Fogo (the small bay within the 
large one ;) and, on the other side, the city of 
Nitherohy, the ancient capital of the empire, with 
its neat little villas and smiling suburb of St. 
Domingus, with the snow-white church of Boa 
Viage perched under a rock, and connected by a 
wooden bridge with the mainland. In the dis- 
tance, the narrow entrance to the bay, flanked by 
its forts, bristling with cannon, and the snow- 
white spray of the Atlantic dashing in against 
them with unceasing violence ; and the island of 
Raza, with its lighthouse beyond. Numerous 
men-of-war and merchantmen, of different na- 
tions, are always at anchor before the city, whilst 
small steamers and innumerable ‘ phalouas’’ 
(rudely-shaped boats, with a triangular sail) are 
constantly plying backwards and forwards from 
the opposite shore, and lending animation to the 
scene. Often, too, may a little brig be seen, of 
marvellously-symmetrical build, with masts of 
unusual height, and spars of unwonted length, 
peacefully riding at anchor in Five-fathom Creek, 
just within the fortresses—a study for a painter, a 
model for a shipwright. But let us not ‘ over- 
haul her log,’ or inspect her cargo; for whilst 
without are beauty, tranquillity, and repose, with- 
in is nought but agony, corruption, and death ; 
and under her hatches, only four feet high, are 
scores and scores of human beings, tightly packed 
in layers, one struggling, stifling, throbbing mass 
of rotting yet living flesh ; for the ‘‘ cut of the ship’s 
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jib” proclaims her to be a ‘ Baltimore clipper,” 
built for the unhallowed traffic of the slave mer- 
chant, and fresh from the Bight of Benin. No! 
let us rather turn our eye with honest pride upon 
the unsightly old hulk of the Crescent, the British 
receiving-ship, at her moorings a short distance 
off, which serves the twofold purpose of a tempo- 
rary receptacle for recaptured Africans, and a 
permanent refuge for those who have been stricken 
by the dreadful scourge of blindness, a common 
effect of the tortures they have undergone. 

After a voyage of about two hours, the steamer 
enters a small winding river, called ‘* Estrella,”’ 
which flows into the bay about fifteen miles from 
the city; and upon reaching *‘ Porto Estrella,’’ a 
poor hamlet about six miles from its mouth, the 
passengers disembark, and pursue their journey 
on horseback and mules, or in small chaises, 
which may also be procured to go in as far as the 
foot of the mountains. A good road has been 
made across a few miles of flat country, which 
have to be traversed previous to commencing the 
ascent. At intervals are to be seen long narrow 
sheds, open at the sides, called ** ranchos,’’ which 
are built as resting-places for the droves of mules, 
which form the only means of communication 
with the interior of the empire ; and as this is 
the route to the province of Minas Geraes, and as 
the produce of the important gold and diamond 
mines it contains is conveyed to the coast upon 
the backs of these animals, they are constantly in 
motion, returning with such articles of foreign 
produce as the scanty population of the mining 
districts may require. ‘The halt of one of these 
cavaleades is a picturesque and animated specta- 
cle; the neatly packed bags and bales being piled 
up in the centre, whilst some of the dark-eyed, 
swarthy muleteers, in their broad-brimmed straw 
hats, striped cotton jackets, and huge deer-skin 
boots tucked down to the ankle, may generally be 
seen mending saddles and leather gear, under the 
direction of their ‘* capataz,’’ or chief, who is 
responsible for the safety of the valuable baggage 
confided to his charge ; whilst others are gathered 
round a fire, cooking their ‘* carne secea,’’ beef 
dried in the sun in thin strips, and ** feijans,’’ 
the black bean of the country, or making shoes 
and nails, at a portable smithy, the appliances of 
which are borne along by the hindmost animals in 
the troop. The mules are turned into a large 
enclosure adjoining the ‘ rancho,’’ in which, al- 
though generally near barren, they contrive to 
pick up a scanty mouthful of food. The want 
of water is often severely felt, and many of the 
animals sometimes perish from thirst. 

Upon a greensward at the foot of the sierra, 
and by the side of a small stream, stands a gun- 
powder manufactory belonging to the government, 
in which a few rooms are fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the emperor, and where he often passes 
the night. 

From this point of Petropolis, a distance of 
about six miles, a new road has been made over 
the Organ Mountains, so called from their narrow 
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pinnacles and indented summits, which bear much 
resemblance to the tubes of that instrument. The 
chain is a very extensive one, and runs from east 
to west, forming a lofty boundary to the striking 
scenery of the bay. 

The new road is a very curious work, equal- 
ling in point of engineering any undertaking of a 
similar description in Europe, and was commenced 
by a German officer of engineers, Major Koeller, 
who was entrusted with the formation of the 
colony by the Brazilian government, and was acci- 
dentally shot some time since. It was completed 
under the direction of a Frenchman, and is said to 
have cost the enormous sum of twenty thousand 
pounds sterling a mile. After pursuing its tor- 
tuous course amidst a boundless expanse of ‘* bush 
and brake,’’ and dense thickets as yet untrodden 
by human foot, and winding onward in abrupt 
curves under threatening masses of rock, or 
walled up above the yawning chasms beneath, it 
finally traverses a narrow cleft in the mountain 
ridge, from whence the bird’s-eye view of the bay 
and city of Rio de Janeiro and surrounding scen- 
ery is grand beyond description, and then conducts 
the traveller by an easy descent to Petropolis, 
which lies amidst a range of wild and eraggy 
hills. ; 

Although situated in a valley, the position of 
the colony is still an elevated one, being four 
thousand two hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘The estate upon which the little town is 
built was purchased by the emperor a few years 
since for about three thousand pounds sterling, and 
in the year 1845 was parcelled out for colonists, 
the expense of whose voyage io Brazil was defrayed 
by the province of Rio de Janeiro: their selection 
and the whole management of the scheme being 
entrusted to the aforementioned Major Koeller. 
The number of his countrymen who were induced 
to associate themselves in the enterprise was about 
fifteen hundred, principally from Hesse Cassel, the 
Duchy of Nassau, and the Rhenish provinces, with 
a slight intermixture of Swiss from Basle, and a 
few French from Lorraine, chiefly consisting of 
the poorest class of peasantry. Since their first 
settlement, howgver, they have been joined by a 
considerable number of the Brazilians themselves, 
Portuguese, and a few blacks, so that the place 
now contains nearly three thousand inhabitants, 

This speedy increase of the population would 
induce the belief that the colony was in a flourish- 
ing condition ; genérally speaking, however, this 
is by no means the case, and well-founded are the 
complaints of the poor foreigners who compose it. 
The site is singularly ill-chosen, for the sides of 
the hills are steep, the soil very poor, and the rocks 
very near the surface. It is calculated that it takes 
thirty acres of the natural herbage, taquarah, a 
sort of broad-leafed bamboo, to feed a single cow ; 
and it has generally been found expedient to clear 
it away altogether, and to plant Capim d’Angola, 
or African grass, as a substitute. This, however, 
has been attended with very partial success, and 
the greater part of the colonists, who depend en- 
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tirely upon agriculture for subsistence, are in a 
very miserable condition, although they hold their 
portions of land rent-free for a certain term, with 
the obligation of ultimately paying for it. 

Those of the settlers who have been artisans in 
their own country are able to earn good wages, 
there being constant employment in the construc- 
tion of the numerous villas for the reception of 
casual visitors, or as permanent summer residences 
for some of the wealthy merchants and slave dealers 
of the capital. Many are already completed, how- 
ever, and thus all handicraft work will become 
more and more slack, whilst the agricultural 
resources of the district daily become more insuffi- 
cient to the support of the inhabitants. 

The prominent object in the place is the summer- 
palace for the emperor, one wing of which is com- 
pleted ; it possesses few claims to architectural 
beauty, and is only one story high; the centre is 
to consist of two stories. The building is perched 
upon a high mound in the centre of the valley, of 
which it will cover the whole summit, leaving no 
space for gardens or pleasure-grounds. A small 
rivulet pursues its sluggish course around the base 
of the acclivity, forming a marsh on two sides, 
and being often almost entirely dried up, which 
induced the first settlers to bestow the name of 
“Corgo Secco,”’ or ‘* Dry Stream,’’ upon the 
colony. The most important abode already com- 
pleted in the place is that formerly inhabited by the 
deceased Major Koeller, and which is used as a tem- 
porary residence by the emperor and empress during 
their annual summer sojourn. There is a small 
Swiss hotel ; a boarding-house, kept by an English 
Jew, (who also farms a large allotment of Jand,) a 
Lutheran chapel, an hospital, and a Roman Catho- 
lic church ; the two latter not yet finished. On each 
side of the rivulet is a row of houses, mostly com- 
pleted, and principally in the usual Brazilian style, 
that is to say, three or four stories high, faced with 
red or white stucco; the windows very close 
together, but small, with sashes only opening half- 
way, in the English fashion ; the interior consist- 
ing of a number of small chambers, very ill-venti- 
lated, with a dark and very narrow staircase, and 
passages equally close and ill-adapted to the sultry 
nature of the climate. This is the only part of 
the place which has any pretensions to the name 
of a street, and is the nucleus of the Brazilian and 
Portuguese settlers, who have opened a few small 
shops for the sale of articles of food and wearing 
apparel, which are brought by mules from Rio de 
Janeiro. One or two Germans have also established 
themselves in trade, and notifications of their re- 
spective callings, in the shape of boards, with 
Waarenhandlung and even Tischler Meister and 
Schreiner upon them, meet the eye at rare intervals. 
It is probable, however, that they wil! soon be 
driven out of the field in this line of industry by 
their competitors, who are proverbial for their 
acuteness in “ driving a bargain.”’ 

An agreeable contrast to these unsightly habita- 
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about in every direction amidst the rocks and 
thickets, with neatly-cultivated gardens, in which 
a ridge of half-withered potatoes, or row of stunted 
cabbages, at once bespeaks the owner’s origin. 
The air one breathes also, whilst wandering about, 
is so fresh and invigorating, after the stifling at- 
mosphere of the capital and its immediate environs, 
that one can scarcely believe that one is but a few 
miles from it, and still under the fiery sun of the 
tropics. This feeling of pleasurable doubt, the 
thousand associations connected with the ‘old 
world,”’ acquire new consistency at every step ; 
some well-known implement of husbandry or house- 
wifery meets the eye at every turn, whilst smiling, 
blue-eyed christels or lottchens peep out upon you 
from under thatched roofs and overhanging eaves ; 
a guten tag, or guten abend, awaits you from the 
honest, sleepy-looking Lawerman, driving home his 
loaded Jeiterwagen, which ‘‘ you had dare be 
sworn’’ was genuine swalisch, and swarms of little, 
ragged, rosy children, pursue you about with the 
real old identical cry of ‘‘ nur ein pfennig!”’ and 
you scatter among them such stray ‘* vintius’’ as 
you possess, were it but for *‘ auld Jang syne ;” 
and then, involuntarily, you find yourself ‘* lending 
an ear’’ to the complaints of some sturdy artisan, 
who drives away the ‘* small fry,’’ to assure you 
that ‘‘ feijans’’? (beans) are no food for Germans! 
and adds a piteous tale of exactions and misman- 
agement of ** the rulers of the Jand,”’ craving your 
advice, and only eliciting your sympathy. Alas! 

The road from ‘* Porto Estrella,’’ after inter- 
secting the colony, speedily diverges into a mere 
mule track, leading over a gap in the chain of hills 
to the Parahyba river and mining districts, distant 
about five days’ journey. Convenient paths have 
been cut in the brushwood for a considerable 
distance around the colony, for the convenience of 
the visitors, whose sole amusement consists in 
exploring the country, either on foot or on mules. 
A favorite ride is to a cascade, stil] retaining its 
original Indian name of ‘‘ Tamarati.’’ The water 
gushes forth from a considerable elevation, and 
flows into the valley beneath through a narrow 
rocky gorge, the sides of which are covered with 
plants and herbage of every variety of form and 
texture, peopled by whole myriads of butterflies 
and insects, and “‘ creeping things’’ of the most 
dazzling colors. Here, as everywhere else in Brazil, 
indeed, the exuberance of animal life is what chiefly 
excites the wonder of the traveller in his wander- 
ings, and in a far greater degree than all the 
marvels of inanimate nature which meet his eye, 
wondrous though they be ; the vital principle it is 
which really attracts ; a mysterious, an undefinable 
affinity exists between all things containing the 
germ of life—the instinct which animates the 
animal, be it but the smallest ant—the almost 
imperceptible midge allures the exclusive attribute 
of man, his reason, of which it forms an element, 
arresting his attention and arousing his sympathy. 

Whilst most of the same insects which abound 


tions is afforded by the little, rudely-built cottages | in other parts of the country are found also in this 
of the European agriculturists, which are scattered ' mountainous region, the more gayly plumaged birds 
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such as the parrot, flamingo, colibri and humming- 
bird, are very rare; indeed, the two latter, so 
numerous in the gardens and woods in the vicinity 
of the capital, are seldom to be met with at all at 
this great elevation. Serpents are very common, 
and the two most venomous species, bearing the 
Indian names of the ‘ Jacarraca’’ and ‘* Surou 
Coucou,”’ are often to be met with within the im- 
mediate precincts of the colony. The paca, a little 
animal bearing much resemblance to a pig, and 
which is considered a delicacy by the negroes, is 
found in the woods, and the visitors often shoot 
them, as well as the *‘ jacou,”’ a bird of the pheas- 
ant tribe. 

Whilst it would appear that the colony of 
Petropolis, from its ill-chosen position, combined 
with the poverty of the soil, may be considered as 
a decided failure in an agricultural point of view, 
it is possible that the profits derived from the 
patronage of the court, and from the numbers of 
travellers who resort there at almost all seasons, 
seeking health or relaxation, may afford adequate 
remuneration to such of the settlers as are possessed 
of sufficient capital to be able to administer to the 
wants of casual visitors. But how the poorer 
classes, which constitute, as was before observed, 
the great bulk of the population, and who are sup- 
posed to support themselves and families from the 
produce of the Jand alone, are to be maintained, is 
a problem difficult of solution. Will the Brazilian 
government accord longer grants or larger portions 
of land gratuitously, or will it give the settlers the 
option of a free passage back to their own country, 
and thus acknowledge that the whole scheme was 
hastily and ill-concocted! We do not see any 
other alternative than these two, unless the dis- 
turbed and disaffected state of the northern provinces 
of the empire should induce the government to 
increase the standing army by raging a German 
legion from among the emigrants, a measure which 
would be by no means palatable to the latter, with 
the recollection of the disastrous results which a 
like experiment formerly entailed upon their coun- 
trymen, a great portion of whom were massacred 
by the populace during the revolution in favor of 
the cause of the late emperor, and the arrears of pay 
of those who survived boing still unacknowledged. 





From the Examiner, 
Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary. 
By General Kuapxa late Secretary at War to 
the Hungarian Commonwealth, and Commandant 
of the Fortress of Komorn. Vol. I. Gilpin. 


We have read this first volume of General 
Klapka’s narrative with unaffected pleasure, and we 
anxiously wait for the forthcoming volume. What 
is before us is full of interest and animation. It 
is the history of a war written bya soldier who 
himself played a conspicuous part in it, and who 
entered heart and soul into the cause for which he 
was fighting. At first the intimate friend of Gorgey, 
to whose talents he does full justice, we see him 
gradually cooling as Gdérgey separated himself 





from Kossuth and his party, to whom Klapka 
seems firmly and steadily to have adhered. 

The following account of the most remarkable 
of the Hungarian generals, from one who knew 
and observed him so closely, is very interesting : 


Gérgey was a soldier throughout. A Spartan 
education, an innate and carefully fostered stoicism, 
which at times ran into cynicism, and a manner of 
thought positive, and foreign to all ideal creations 
of the mind, impressed his character with that 
striking roughness which was at war with all forms, 
and which caused him to look with deep aversion 
on the ‘‘ pomp, pride, and circumstance’ of com- 
monplace revolutions, and the unruly proceedings 
of an excited crowd. These sentiments, and his 
attachment to a legitimate power, remained in him 
unshaken, even amidst the overpowering storm of 
a revolution. So long as the Hungarian government 
of 1848 moved on aso-called ‘* legal pivot,’’ so long 
as their actions had the king’s name and authority, 
they found in Gérgey one of their stanchest ad- 
herents, and one who was firmly resolved—as indeed 
he proved it by the execution of the Count Eugen 
Zichy—-t0 support them with all the energy of his 
iron will, against the Austrians, whom he hated as 
the hereditary enemies of his country. But when, 
after the resignation of the Batthyany cabinet, he 
received the commands of the government, not from 
the constitutional Hungarian war-office—but from 
a committee of whom the major part were civilians, 
who had no knowledge of military things, he appears 
to have become impregnated with the conviction, 
that the fate of the country could only be decided 
by a soldier. After the fatal battle at Shwechat 
(in autumn 1848) he was appointed to the command 
of the army on the Upper Danube. And when 
this appointment opened an unlimited field to his 
ambition—when he looked around, and found no 
military character that could vie with lis, the 
thought was but natural, that fate had destined him 
to play that lofty part. 


Klapka attributes the disobedience to orders, 
and the refusal t» act in concert with the civil 
government, on the part of Gorgey, to his jralousy 
of Kossuth, and his subjection to the influence of 
Colonel Bayer and the officers of his staff. In fact, 
Gorgey seems to have desired negotiation from the 
very first ; and, in spite of the evident disinclina- 
tion of the Austrians to treat, never seems to have 
given up the hope. The picture drawn by General 
Klapka of the quarrels and mistakes of the latter 
period of the revolutionary war is a very painful 
one; but it is yet scarcely full enough to enable 
us to form a fair judgment of the conduct of those 
who took part in it. We see nothing here, how- 
ever, to bear out the notion of Gdrgey’s having 
sold himself to Austria, or of his having purposely 
brought his troops into a position whence there 
was no escape but in surrender. That his refusal 
to follow the plan of Dembinski, which was to 
concentrate ali the forces on the line of the Maros, 


and throw them in overwhelming numbers on the | 


enemy wherever he might be weakest, may have 
hastened the catastrophe, we do not doubt ; but 
that he refused with that specific and treacherous 
object, we see no cause whatever to believe. 

We must protest against the somewhat slighting 
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THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


manner in which General Dembinski’s name is 
mentioned by General Klapka. We see nothing 
to justify this depreciatory tone. After having, 
with great personal r..x and danger, succeeded in 
reaching Hungary, Dembinski found himself op- 
posed by the bitterest jealousy on the part of 
Gérgey and those under him, while he was so 
feebly supported—we had almost said deserted— 
by Kossuth, that he found it impossible to carry 
out any of his well conceived plans, and was 
obliged to retire from the command. 

We wait with impatience the second volume of 
General Klapka’s book, which cannot fail to throw 
much light on many obscure points of the last days 
of the Hungarian revolution. 





From the Two Worlds. 

In his judicious selection of subjects for his 
muse, in his felicitous mode of treating them, in 
their admirable adaptation to popular taste and 
feeling, Morris has no superior among the poets 
of the day. It is these qualities which have 
caused to circulate many of his xongs so widely 
through our Jand, and to awaken so much enthu- 
siasm. They breathe a high poetic spirit, and 
show how genuine feeling kindles in the breast 
animated by true patriotism and generous im- 
pulses. These verses stand among the first of the 
productions of his pen. The subject is happily 
chosen, and is associated in the minds of all with 
a shade of pensive feeling, and with the quiet and 
lonely scenes of nature. There is much origi- 
nality in the conception, a marked simplicity and 
terseness in the style, a quaintness and force of 
expression, and a truthfulness and depth of feeling 
conspicuous throughout. 

Halleck has characterized this poem as being 
full of musical harmony. Professor John W. 
Hows, of the Alsion, has given great publicity to 
it by reciting it in various colleges and schools, 
and it has been among the most popular and 
effective of his selections. It has also recently 
been adopted for the same object by many of our 
lady readers, among whom is the accomplished 
Mrs. Lesdesnier, who recited it with great effect 
at her readings at the Society Library. Weir, 
the eminent artist, has illustrated every verse of 
the poem with the most happy designs of his 
gifted pencil, and has thrown over the whole all 
the charms of fancy and the embellishments of 
art. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


——The plaint of the wailing Whip-poor-will, 
Who moans unseen, and ceaseless sings, 

Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 

And earth and sky in her glances glow.—Drake. 


Way dost thou come at set of sun, 
Those pensive words to say ? 


Why whip poor Will '—What has he done? 
And who is Will, I pray! 
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Why come from yon leaf-shaded hill, 
A suppliant at my door '— 

Why ask of me to whip poor Will? 
And is Will really poor ? 


If poverty ’s his crime, let mirth 
rom out his heart be driven: 
That is the deadliest sin on earth, 
And never is forgiven ! 


Art Will himself’—It must be so— 
I learn it from thy moan, 

For none can feel another’s woe 
As deeply as his own. 


Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throat 
While other birds repose 

What means thy melancholy note ? 
The mystery disclose. 


Still ‘* whip-poor-will !’"—Art thou a sprite, 
From unknown regions sent, 

To wander in the gloom of night, 
And ask for punishment ? 


Is thine a conscience sore beset 
With guilt—or, what is worse, 
Hast thou to meet writs, duns and debt, 
No money in thy purse? 


If this be thy hard fate indeed, 
Ah well mayst thou repine : 

The sympathy I give I need— 
The poet's doom is thine. 


Art thou a lover, Will ’—Hast proved 
The fairest ean deceive ? 

Thine is the lot of all who ’ve loved 
Sirce Adam wedded Eve. 


Hast trusted in a friend, and seen 
No friend was he in need ? 

A common error—men still Jean 
Upon as frail a reed. 


Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 
A crown of brambles won? 

O’er all the earth ’t is just the same 
With every mother’s son ! 


Hast found the world a Babel wide, 
Where man to mammon stoops ! 
Where flourish arrogance and pride, 

While modest merit droops ! 


What, none of these '—Then, whence thy pain, 
To guess it who ’s the skill ? 
rm have the kindness to explain 

hy I should whip poor Will? 


Dost merely ask thy just desert * 
What, not another word '‘— 

Back to the woods again, unhurt— 
I will not harm thee, bird ! 


But treat thee kindly—for my nerves, 
Like thine, have penance done ; 

‘* Treat every man as he deserves, 
Who shall ’scape whipping ?’’—None. 


Farewell, poor Will—not valueless 
This lesson by thee given : 

‘** Keep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to heaven.” 
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Translated from Le Génie des Arts 
THE MASS OF POPE MARCELLUS. 
1555. 


I distinguished voices chanting the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis: we remained silent, motionless, as did the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem when they heard the songs of the 
angels.—Dante, Purgatory, Canto xx. 


There issued from this starry cross a ravishing melo- 
dy.—Danrte, Paradise, Canto xiv. 


To the church Santa Maria Maggiore of Rome, 
is attached a legend, which recalls its original name 
of Santa Maria delle Nevi, (Holy Mary of Snows ;) 
a name full of mysterious simplicity, by which it 
is still sometimes known. This is the purport of 
the legend : ; 

One night, in the year 352, Pope Liberius had a 
dream, in which the Holy Virgin appeared to him, 
surrounded by a halo, and commanded him to build 
a church in her honor; informing him that the 
location of this church should be designated to him 
on the morrow by a miracle. Now it was the 
fifth day of the month of August ; a dazzling snow 
fell during the night, miraculously tracing the 
plan of the church, which thence received the name 
of Santa Maria delle Nevi. 

A man, enveloped in a large cloak, was kneeling, 
in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, before an 
altar resplendent with all the wealthy magnificence 
of the Catholic worship; it was adorned with a 
tabernacle incrusted with precious stones, an im- 
mense painting by one of the artists of the epoch 
of Leo X., a silver bas-relief representing the 
Lord’s Supper, and several marble statues, which 
supported the architrave and the canopy of gilded 
bronze. 

A Franciscan monk, with an austere countenance, 
which was, nevertheless, not wanting in an expres- 
sion of sweetness, and a high and thoughtful brow, 
like those in the paintings of Cimabue, approached 
and knelt beside the other, humbly crossing his 
hands upon his breast, over which fell the waves 
of a beard whiter than snow. After a short 
Oremus, making the sign of the cross, he rose and 
beckoned the person beside whom he had knelt to 
follow him. They traversed the church, and were 
soon seated in two stalls of richly-carved oak, at the 
extremity of a little oratory, silent and mysteri- 
ous, concealed behind the sacristy. 

‘* Brother,’’ said the monk, ‘‘ we have examined 
your mass, and we all think we perceive that God 
has inspired you, and rendered you worthy to de- 
vote yourself to the work of blessing Him for his 
infinite goodness, and praising Him in his eternal 
glory. Your music is beautiful and truly sacred ; 
the sound of the instruments mingles with and is 
lost in the ineffable harmony of that of the voices ; 
and, ascending through the vaults of the temple, the 
glorious accords of your Laudamus magnificently 
unfold themselves amid the clouds of incense.’’ 

The musician inclined his head respectfully. 

‘* Humble servants as we are of our holy father, 
the Pope, we desire to offer for his judgment what- 
ever may seem to us calculated to promote on 
earth the glory of our mother, the Church; so 
we yesterday presented the request you had made 
of us, that your mass might be performed; but, 
alas ! we fear that this petition, which we have de- 
posited at the feet of our holy father, will not be 
granted, as you desire.”’ 

The artist bent his head, and passed his hands 
sadly over his eyes. 





‘* My son,’’ resumed the monk, “ my heart is 
full of compassion for you, for I see grief and dis- 
couragement written upon your countenance ; but 
be patient and hopeful. The holy Book saith to us 
all— Seek and ye shall find ; knock and it shall 
be opened to you.’—We say to you, persist in an 
idea which seems to us simple and wise, and we 
will ourselves, brother in God, seek for you, knock 
for you, that the door may be opened.” 

he fine and mild features of the artist were 
illumined with a ray of hope and gratitude. 

** Thanks, father,’’ said he; ‘* but by what un- 
fortunate circumstances am | prevented from con- 
tributing my mite to the universal harmony ?”’ 

‘*Of this, my son, I should, and will, inform 

ou. It was an evil hour when the renown of the 

lemings, as composers of harmony, reached 
Rome ; a great number of mediocre masters quickly 
arrived from Flanders; for Italy, great Italy! 
could not even boast of a single maestro. But, 
alas! all these men of Flanders have placed and 
still place their confidence in science alone, with- 
out invoking that divine inspiration which God 
deigns to shed in the hearts of those who implore 
his favor before attempting to sing his praise. So 
we have in music proud spirits, who must be hum- 
bled, because they are lost in their pride of science ; 
they wander through their profane systems, and 
drain from them a grotesque, nameless species of 
composition, so that, in listening to their foolish 
lucubrations, the religious soul finds no spirit of 
prayer, and therefore no echo to its aspirations. 
Among the angels, it is not, I believe, presumptu- 
ous to suppose there may be one called the Angel 
of Sacred Harmony; and this angel, my son, has 
veiled his wings, for these Flemish barbarians have 
banished sacred music from our temples.”’ 

‘Truly have they, father, disfigured, or rather 
pitiably forgotten it. But if this angel, of whom 
you speak, should have deigned to impart to me 
that talent which aids men to lift their prayers to 
God?” 

** My son, this pride, noble without doubt in the 
sight of the world—”’ 

**Oh, my father,”’ cried the artist, interrupting 
him, ‘1 speak in all humility, and I believe that 
what I feel within me is not human pride, but that 
holy confidence which God inspires in those who 
trust in him.’ 

** Your faith is touching, my son ; we will wait. 
Meanwhile, you know that our holy father, afflicted 
by these chants, which have seemed to him un- 
worthy to resound through the vaults of the holy 
temple, has finally resolved to banish them by 
henceforth proscribing all music.”’ 

** Alas! alas!’’ murmured the artist. 

** And, my son,’’ resumed the monk, after a few 
moments’ amy **do you think you have in your- 
self this faith of vocation ?”’ 

** Yes, father.”’ 

** What has been your past life? I would like to 
know it; since I might then, perhaps, in my feeble 
judgment, recognize—”’ 

‘If you will have the goodness to listen to me, 
father, I will speak.’’ 

‘*T have leisure, my son.” 

‘* Nevertheless, father, what I am about to relate 
to you is very simple.”’ 

**] listen.” 

** My name is Giovanni Pietro Aloisio. I was 
born, twenty six years ago, in the neighborhood of 
Rome, at Palestrina. My unfortunate parents were 
so poor that they had not even a tool, an axe, a 
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hammer, to put into my hands; they themselves 
rarely found employment, and it was not, poor 
people! for want of seeking it throughout the city 
and its environs. ‘They were kind, but poverty had 
weighed so heavily upon them that they had alinost 
ceased to seek, ever in thought, the means of extri- 
cating themselves from a condition so deplorably 
unfortunate. Meanwhile they forgot me, and 1 grew 
up to be a youth of fifteen. 1 remember that | one 
night had a dream, which struck my imagination so 
vividly, that the next moruing, though I recalled 
only vaguely what had happened in my sleep, | 
found myself bathed in tears; and looking mourn- 
fully on my father and mother, who were sitting 
sadly by a little fire of dry branches, | wiped my eyes, 
and, summoning all my courage, embraced them, 
and told them that I would go to Rome ; that there 
might yet be some hope instore forme below. I de- 
parted with their benediction, Alas! soon L arrived at 
Rome. I had met with no good fortune on my way 
thither ; and but for those reiuges for the poor, but 
for the charity of hospitable convents, | must have 
died with hunger, and never more have seen my poor 
mother, who is now sleeping, laden with years, in 
a repose so gentle. [ often sang, but not cheerfully. 
I believe it was to drive away the burden which 
weighed so heavily upon me. One day I saw, 
standing at a corner of the Palace Capranica, a man 
with long moustaches, whose costume, of variegated 
colors, was very grotesque and attracted all eyes ; 
his hat lay at his feet, and, singing a few stanzas 
of miserably constructed rhymes, and accompanying 
himself with a small dilapidated mandoline, pieces 
of money were thrown into hishat. ‘ Ah! my poor 
Aloisio,’ said | to myself,‘ you sing better than that, 
and you know prettier songs, but you have no man- 
doline. Whatif I should try without a mandoline ! 
Who knows!’ Thus saying [ advanced, still in a 
reverie ; and it was not until at the expiration of 
two full hours, that 1 found myself in the quarter 
Des Monts, passing along the walls of the Villa 
Frangipani, near which a little crowd had collected 
around a cattle-market. All at once my resolution 
was taken ; | made the sign of the cross, thought of 
my poor mother, threw my hat down before me, 
crossed my arms on my breast, and bravely com- 
menced the song of Le Roi des Loups. 1 trembled 
much, but had the courage not to suppress my voice. 
Alas! on finishing the third stanza, 1 had before 
me as an audience only a little shepherd and two 
great dogs, who all three looked upon me with 
wild eyes, though motionless. Ah! thought I, con- 
tinuing my song, | was mistaken when I thought 
the mandoline of no importance ; that is the secret, 
and the manner of using it, the attraction for the 
people. I must have a mandoline, like the gaillard 
who put the idea into my head; I must also have 
his red and green costume, his shoes with rosettes, 
his yellow ruff, and, what would be most difficult to 
obtain, his huge moustaches and his coarse grimaces, 
which amuse so much, and bring so many coins to 
his hat. I shut my eyes as I thought of all these, 
and was about to resume my hat to seek some other 
method of gaining a morsel of bread, when I heard 
a childish voice saying: ‘Good papa, give me an 
angelus, that | may bestow it on the poor singer.’ 

** At the moment when I reépened my eyes, the 
angelus was in my hat. It was a dear little girl of 
eight years, white and rosy, who alone had thought 
of bestowing alms on the poor boy. Ah! the white 
little hand of charity ! how I wished to drap upon it 
the two tears of benediction which at this moment 
rolled down my cheeks! Look, father, see this 


angelus which is attached as an ornament to the 
slight silver chain which I wear on my breast. It 
is the coin of the little angel. 

*** Ah! my friend,’ said the father of the child to 
me; he was a man of an honest mien, open counte- 
nance, and florid complexion, though the ensemble of 
his person announced forty years ; ‘ ah! my friend,’ 
said he, ‘do you know that you sing like a bird ” 

*** Alas! thanks,’ said I. 

*** Who taught you that beautiful air?’ 

‘*** 1 do not know ; | sing as it happens, now one 
way, now another !’ 

*** Have you never learned the song?’ 

*¢*] Jearned the verses, but as for the air, I think 
not.’ 

*¢ * Let us see ; sing me one more couplet.’ 

** 7 obeyed. 

*** Well,’ said the dear man to me, ‘do you ex- 

pect to harvest money by singing thus !” 
errr Alas! no,’ said I, showing the angelus ; ‘ this 
| is the only coin I have yet received.’ 
| * And do you not know how to do anything else? 
You have only your throat?” 

*** No! and I think that is not worth much.’ 

‘* * Not so ; follow me.’ 

‘* This worthy man was an humble Flemish com- 
poser, little in favor for his talents, which were but 
mediocre, while he was poor ; nevertheless, he re- 
ceived me into his house, gave me my first notions 
of music ; and, thanks to him, I could find some 
resources by singing in the churches. My poor 
mother, when I could carry her my first savings, 
O, what a happy day it was for her and for me! 
And what happiness also was it for Aloisio de Pales- 
trina to watch with a brother’s heart over the dear 
Genevieve, the child of eight years, the little angel 
of charity, who had been at the same time that of 
my salvation !’’ 

Palestrina sighed profoundly ; the father saluted 
him gently with an amicable movement of the head, 
and there was a moment of silence. 

‘* This is all the story of my life,’’ said Palestrina ; 
‘* since then I have devoted myself to study, conse- 
crating all my acquirements to the honor of God, 
and receiving, for my first recompense from men, 
your benevolent commendation of my Laudamus. 
I ought to tell you, my father, that since the death 
of my parents, I am alone on the earth; for the 
good maestro, who had given me a home, (taking 
with him her whom I called, from the depths of my 
heart, my sister, his child Genevieve,) left me the 
following year, after having so generously received 
me into the bosom of his family. It is ten years 
since I have seen them. Is he happy? I know not! 
All that I have learned from the only letter which 
I have received from him, is, that he has retired to 
Switzerland, summoned thither by the interests of 
his family.” 

‘* My son,”’ said the good monk, ‘‘ your simple 
history has deeply affected me; repair at eight 
o'clock this evening to the covered gallery of the 
Vatican ; his holiness will there have made known 
his decision to us, and I will inform you of it; 
meanwhile, | promise you my prayers and consola- 
tions to heal the wound if your mass should be re- 
jected ; or, if otherwise, you will receive our lively 
congratulations, for we also have faith in the sci- 
ence which you have sought to turn to the profit of 
the only imperishable glory. Go; God be with 
you and with your spirit.”’ 

That he might secure for himself, in case of 
surprise, a refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, Pope 


Alexander VJ. had caused it to be united to the 
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Vatican by a long covered gallery, supported by 
arches. 

The clock of St. Peter had struck eight, and 
Palestrina was walking beneath the arches of the 
covered gallery, a prey to that burning fever which 
has devoured the hearts of so many great artists, 
for each has had a trying hour of suspense previous 
to that in which sentence is to be pronounced upon 
genius. 

A man, clad in a violet robe, emerged from a little 
door at the extremity of the gallery; he advanced 
directly towards Palestrina, and conducted him to 
the terrace where Fra Roberto, the monk who had 
expressed so lively an interest in the artist, was 
awaiting him. 

** Bless God, my son!”’ said Roberto in a mild 
and tranquil voice; ‘‘ our Holy Father Marcellus 
has granted your request ; a week hence your mass 
will be performed in his presence at St. Peter’s ; he 
thinks that music is worthy to be a part of the ser- 
vices of the church, though he will not tolerate the 
foreign compositions of which we spoke yesterday ; 
before driving from the temple these sellers of bad 
harmony, he will allow one more experiment to be 
made, and judge whether the time has come for the 
regeneration of sacred music.”’ 

The heart of the artist bounded with that sublime 
emotion which is the presentiment of success ; and, 
kneeling, he seized the hands of Roberto and placed 
them on his forehead, as if to ask his blessing. 

The monk raised Palestrina, and they advanced 
towards the extremity of the terrace adjoining the 
Vatican. 

** Pardon me, my father, if I dare to interrogate 
you. Why this sadness which I read in your eyes, 
at the moment when you have just filled with holy 
joy the soul of a brother?”’ 

** Alas! my son, it is because a soul in misfor- 
tune demands my presence. A poor girl is waiting 
for me in the chapel of St. Simon and St. Jude ; 
descend with me.”’ 

** Yes, father.’’ 

On entering the chapel with Fra Roberto, Pales- 
trina perceived the young girl to whom the monk 
was about to administer aid and consolation. With 
her hands clasped convulsively she was kneeling 
before a statue of the Virgin near a benitier of white 
marble resting on the bronze wings of a beautiful 
angel. 

She, poor child, was so profoundly absorbed in 
prayer, or rather in grief, that she did not perceive 
the presence of the reverend father, or of Palestrina, 
who had just paused behind her. Wiping away 
with her beautiful hair the tears which trickled 
down her cheeks, she murmured in a trembling 
voice a sort of translation of the Stabat Mater— 

Near the cross, O hitter grief! 

Seeking tearfully relief, 

Humbly knelt the lonely one, 

Mother of the incarnate Son. 
The young girl seemed about eighteen years of 
age. Roberto made a sign for her to rise; it was 
a crnel and affecting picture, making its way direct- 
ly to the heart, that of this young girl, raising her 
tearful eyes with an expression of grief, gratitude, 
hope, and prayer ; these sentiments seemed at once 
intermingled and distinct. 

Palestrina stood apart; he felt a mysterious 
tremor pervade his whole being. 

“* My daughter,”’ said Roberto, ‘‘ have you asked 
God and the holy mother to give you strength and 
courage ¢”’ 

** No, my father. It is not for myself that I am 








addressing the merciful God and the Mother of 
Sorrows; it is for my father, my beloved father, 
who is innocent. Ah! holy man of God, save, save 
poor master Van Holf.”’ 

** Van Holf!’’ exclaimed Palestrina. 

Fra Roberto, turning towards him, signified by a 
calm and severe gesture that his exclamation in this 
place was irreverent. 

‘**Genevieve! Van Holf! it is indeed Genevieve, 
the sister of my childhood ; I recognize her,’’ mur- 
mured Palestrina, following the monk as he accom- 
panied the young girl. 

They arrived at the foot of the staircase of the 
covered gallery. Roberto, before taking leave of 
Palestrina, was about to interrogate him on his ex- 
clamation of the name of Van Holf; but the noble 
artist informed him in two words that it was his 
benefactor, and, at the same time, obtained permis- 
sion to follow the monk to the dungeon in which, 
for six months, poor Athanasius Van Holf had lan- 
guished. 

The latter,a few moments after, informed his 
young friend, whom he hardly recognized, that, on 
his return to Italy, after an absence of several years, 
he had resided by turns at Milan, Florence, Pisa, 
Naples, employed on a mass, which was, he said, 
a chef-d’eurre, and which he had finished but six 
months previous. As the dissatisfaction of the 
pontiff, with regard to the music of the church, had 
been noised abroad throughout Italy, ameeting had 
been held by the Academies of Pisa and of Milan, 
and a prize offered for the best mass, which was to 
be printed on vellum, with all the richness of illu- 
mination, and addressed to the chapel of the Vati- 
can. The unfortunate Athanasius had placed him- 
self in the ranks of the competitors; now there 
were among these maesitri two of his enemies, who 
had denounced him to the inquisition as an Ana- 
baptist and Vaudois refugee. ‘There was some 
truth in the accusation; in his youth, Athanasius 
had been a follower of John of Leyden, and, in 
1545, was among the Vaudois at Merindol, where 
only himself and his daughter had escaped the mas- 
sacre of his family. ‘The unfortunate maestro 
asked only to be allowed to prove that he was a 
good Catholic ; but his enemies, of whom some were 
such in secret, had, in their accusations, obtained 
so much authority with the holy tribunal, that 
Fra Roberto, at whose feet poor Genevieve had 
thrown herself, had, notwithstanding his high 
credit, seen the efforts he had made in behalf of the 
prisoner severely repulsed. Nothing less than per- 
petual imprisonment was threatened the latter; in 
a month, he was to appear before his judges to re- 
ceive sentence. 

The grief of Palestrina was profound when he 
saw the misfortunes which threatened his poor old 
master; and, a week after, the success which his 
mass met with on its rehearsal in one of the halls 
of the Vatican was powerless to move his heart, 
which was wholly filled with fear and sorrow for 
Athanasius Van Holf. 

But Pope Marcellus had himself been present at 
this rehearsal ; he summoned the artist to his pres- 
ence, and lavished upon him the most flattering 

raises which had proceeded from the mouth of a 
ope since Leon X. had commended Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. 

*¢ Roman master,”’ said his holiness, ‘‘ demand, 
what wilt thou? and know that | will refuse thee 
nothing.”’ 

A gleam of inspiration crossed the mind of Pales- 
trina, and he replied, 
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‘‘ Liberty for the prisoner of St. Angelo around 
whose neck I shall pass this little silver chain to 
which is appended an angelus.”’ 

‘< Be it so!’ said the sovereign pontiff. 

And it was done as he had decreed. 

Van Holf and Genevieve were both present at the 
celebration of the mass of their friend, thus enjoy- 
ing the ineffable happiness of elevating their souls 
to God on the sacred wings of this harmony of 
glory and deliverance. The effect of this mass was 
immense ; and the Pope, as he again congratulated 
Palestrina, told him that he would one day be con- 
secrated Prince of Music; the Holy Father even 
condescended to attach his name to this mass, which 
was called, and is still called, the Mass of Pope 
Marcellus. 

On this day of joy and triumph, Genevieve com- 





muned ; the poor maestro Athanasius had forgotten 
even the dreams which he had so long cherished 
respecting his own famous mass, dazzled as he had 
been by that work of genius which had saved him on 
earth and wafted his spirit towards heaven. Mean- 
while Van Holf, from that day forward, no longer 
wore the silver chain with the angelus ; Palestrina 
did not reproach him with forgetfulness, for he had 
heard the good Athanasius relate to his daughter 
the history of the little coin, and, embracing her 
forehead, pass the chain around her neck. And 
Genevieve had then sought Palestrina with her eyes 
and bestowed upon him the most angelic of smiles. 

Was it not the greatest triumph of art to be at 
once instrumental in promoting the glory of God 
and the happiness of a fellow-man? 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PENITENT FREE-TRADER. 


Turnett! For the love of mercy, 
Let me go for half an hour— 
I'll be back before that proser 
Hath discussed the price of flour. 
Don’t you hear, he’s just beginning 
To investigate the rate 
Of the Mecklenburg quotations, 
Metage, lighterage, and freight? 
Next, I know, he ’ll pass to Dantzic, 
With a glimpse at Rostock wheat— 
I have seen the whole already 
In his Economic sheet. 
See! upon the backward benches 
There reposes stealthy Peel— 
Dreaming, doubtless, that he ’s smothered 
In an atmosphere of meal. 
Palmerston ’s recumbent yonder— 
Hawes is sleeping by the door ; 
Even Russell’s tiny nostril 
Quivers with a nascent snore. 
Let me go—nay, do not hold me 
So intensely by the coat ; 
I assure you, on my honor, 
I'll be back in time to vote. 


O, the night-winds wander sweetly 
O’er my hot and throbbing brow ! 

What a contrast is the moonlight 
To the scene I left just now ! 

Let me walk a little onward 
Underneath the budding trees, 

Where the faint perfume is wafted 
On the pinions of the breeze : 

Overhead a thousand starlets 
Glisten in the robe of night, 

And the earth is wrapped in slumber 
With a pure and calm delight. 

By your leave, good Master Tufnell, 
I shall stay a little here ; 

You have plenty noodles yonder 
Who are safe enough to cheer 

Wilson’s dunderhead discourses, 
Or the cant of Labouchere ! 


What a dolt was I to credit 
All these wild free-trading schemes ! 
Cobden’s calico predictions, 
Porter’s importation dreams ! 
For I loathed the mean alliance, 
Even when I chose to wheei 
In the wake of him who led us, 
Pinning foolish faith to Peel. 





Was I mad, to place my honor 
In this most disgusting fix ? 
Half the world was rather crazy 
In the days of Forty-six. 
O the happy times of premiums ! 
O the balmy touch of scrip! 
Would that I had sold my bargains 
Ere they had me on the hip ! 
Every day a new allotment 
Promised shining heaps of gold ; 
Every day the mounting market 
Swelled my hopes a hundredfold. 
I remember old Sir Robert, 
With his shirt-sleeves rolled on high, 
Lust of speculation gleaming 
In his gray and greedy eye ; 
Turning sods with silver shovel, 
Celebrating that event 
With a speech on competition 
At the opening of the Trent. 
I have dined with royal Hudson, 
And may dine again, perhaps, 
Should another exaltation 
Follow on this drear collapse. 
All had drunk the wine of gambling, 
All had quaffed the share champagne, 
Wisdom’s warnings were rejected, 
Prudence preached to us in vain. 
Madness, frenzy, lust of riches, 
Reigned within the minds of all, 
That, we thought, must answer Peter 
Which had served the turn of Paul. 
If, by scorning honest labor, 
Men made fortunes in a trice, 
What might be the luck of Britain, 
Casting with Free-traders’ dice * 


I am strongly of opinion— 
Looking to my country’s good— 
That I ’ve stuck by him of ‘Tamworth 
Rather longer than I should. 
As concerning next election, 
I’ve received some pregnant hints, 
Both from country correspondents, 
And the leading public prints. 
Cultivation ’s at a discount, 
Rents are very slowly paid ; 
Some aver that sly Sir Robert 
Has contrived to coin his spade ; 
Neither is there much progression 
In the wool and cotton trade. 


What the deuce would men be after ? 
If those fellows had their will, 
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England would be straight converted 
To a monstrous cotton-mill. 
Everywhere would ghastly chimneys 
Vomit forth their odious mist, 
Settling, like the breath of Satan, 
O’er this island of the blest ; 
When the only occupation 
Would be spinning yarn and twist ! 
Spin away, my brave compatricts ! 
Spin as largely as you can : 
Who shall dare to set a limit 
For the sale of shirts for man? 
Whilst the raw material ’s granted, 
Spin away with might and main ; 
Use the time that ’s still vouchsafed you, 
For it may not come again. 
There ’s a smartish kind of notion 
Running in the Yankees’ head, 
That they need not be indebted 
To your kindness for their thread. 
In the mean while go for cheapness, 
Smite the farmer hip and thigh— 
Making honest people bankrupt 
Is the way to make them buy. 
Starve the masses of the nation, 
Drive them all into the mills ; 
Clear the plains and sweep the valleys, 
Desolate the Highland hills. 
Let the rough hard-fisted yeoman, 
All too clumsy for the loom, 
Migrate to the western prairies, 
Where for labor still there ’s room. 
Let the peasant and the cottar 
Quit the useless plough and spade— 
Built for them are costly mansions, 
Raised for them are rates in aid. 
To the workhouse let them gather, 
Or by theft attain the jail ; 
Honesty has bread and water, 
Crime is fed on beef and ale. 
O the glorious consummation 
Of this truly Christian scheme, 
Such as never saint or prophet 
Witnessed in ecstatic dream! 
Wasted fields and crowded cities, 
Swarming streets and desert downs, 
All the light of life concentred 
In the focus of the towns ! 
Yea, exult, ye foes of England! 
In the downfall of the race 
That of yore, in fiery combat, 
Met your fathers face to face : 
For the pride of lusty manhood, 
And the giant Saxon frame, 
Never more shall be embattled 
In the coming fields of fame : 
Shrunken sinews, sallow faces, 
Twisted limbs, and factory sears— 
These shall mark your next opponents 
In the European wars. 
Not such yeomen as with Alfred 
Won their freedom long ago— 
Such as on the plain of Creey 
Triumphed o’er a worthy foe— 
Such as drove invasion backward, 
Have their homes in Britain now ! 


This at least our sons may utter, 
Blushing for their fathers’ shame— 
Brain me with a billy-roller, 
If I longer play this game, 
Fither for the crimp of Tamworth, 
Or his first lieutenant, Graham ! 





No, by Jove! I will not suffer 
Degradation of the kind— 
What care I for Johnny Russell, 
With his hungry host behind ? 
Let them blunder on insanely, 
Digging holes within the sand, 
Thinking, like the stupid ostrich, 
To escape the hunter’s hand. 
Let them shirk the facts before them, 
Comforting themselves the while, 
That their economic asses 
Can the public ear beguile. 
Lord! to hear the blockheads braying, 
Spite of proof before their eyes— 
‘**T assure the house,’’ quoth Wilson, 
‘** Wheat must very shortly rise. 
It was so-and-so at Dantzic 

More than twenty years ago ; 
Therefore wait a little longer— 

*T will be up again, I know.” 
Jolly Villiers, on the other 

Hand, with exultation vows, 
More than one-and-ninety millions 

Have been plundered from the ploughs ; 
And he hopes before another 

Year shall run its destined course, 
To congratulate the public 

That affairs are worse and worse. 
I, for one, am sick and weary 

Of these everlasting prigs ; 
Quite disgusted with the shuffling 

Of these miserable whigs ; 
With their impudent averments, 

And their flagrant thimblerigs ! 


Hark, the midnight chimes! I fancy 
The palaver’s nearly over ; 
For to-night let Johnny Russell 
And his colleagues rest in clover. 
But upon the next oceasion, 
When there ’s talk about a tax, 
Whether it shall weigh on foreign 
Or on native British backs, 
Master Tuffhell must excuse me, 
If I seek another lobby 
Than the one that ’s now frequented 
By my former chief, Sir Bobby ! 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MODERN ARGONAUTS. 


I. 
You have heard the ancient story, 
How the gallant sons of Greece, 
Long ago, with Jason ventured 
For the fated Golden Fleece ; 
How they traversed distant regions, 
How dey trod on hostile shores ; 
How they vexed the hoary ocean 
With the smiting of their oars ;— 
Listen, then, and you shall hear another wondrous 
tale, 
Ofa second Argo steering before a prosperous gale ! 


Il. 


From the southward came a rumor, 
Over sea and over Jand ; 
From the blue Tonian islands, 
And the old Hellenic strand ; 
That the sons of Agamemnon, 
To their faith no longer true, 
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Had confiscated the carpets 
Of a black and bearded Jew ! 
Helen’s rape, compared to this, was but an 
idle toy, 
Deeper guilt was that of Athens than the crime of 
haughty Troy. 


Ill. 


And the rumor, winged by Ate, 
To the lofty chamber ran, 
Where great Palmerston was sitting 
In the midst of his divan : 
Like Saturnius triumphant, 
In his high Olympian hall, 
Unregarded by the mighty, 
But detested by the small ; 
Overturning constitutions—setting nations by the 
ears, 
With divers sapient plenipos, like Minto and his 
peers. 


IV. 


With his fist the proud dictator 
Smote the table that it rang— 
From the erystal vase before him 
The blood-red wine upsprang ! 
‘**Is my sword a wreath of rushes, 
Or an idle plume my pen, 
That they dare to lay a finger 
On the meanest of my men? 
No amount of circumcision can annul the Briton’s 
right— 
Are they mad, these lords of Athens, for I know 
they cannot fight? 


v 


** Had the wrong been done by others, 
By the cold and haughty Czar, 
I had trembled ere I opened 
All the thunders of my war. 
But I care not for the yelping 
Of these fangless curs of Greece— 
Soon and sorely will I tax them 
For the merchant’s plundered Fleece. 
From the earth his furniture for wrath and ven- 
geance cries— 
Ho, Eddisbury! take thy pen, and straightway 
write to Wyse!” 


vi. 


— the bells are ringing 
n the old Athenian town, 
Gayly to Pireus harbor 
Stream the merry people down ; 
For they see the fleet of Britain 
Proudly steering to their shore, 
Underneath the Christian banner 
That they knew so well of yore, 
When the guns at Navarino thundered o’er the 


sea, 
And the Angel of the North proclaimed that Greece 
again was free. 


Vil. 


Hark !—a signal gun—another ! 
On the deck a man appears, 
Stately as the Ocean-shaker— 
‘** Ye Athenians, lend your ears! 
Thomas Wyse am I, a herald 
Come to parley with the Greek ; 
Palmerston hath sent me hither ; 
In his awful name I speak— 
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Ye have done a deed of folly—one that ye shall 


sorely rue ! 
Wherefore did ye lay a finger on the carpets of 
the Jew? 


Vill. 


** Don Pacifico of Malta ! 
Dull, indeed, were Britain’s ear, 
If the wrongs of such a hero 
Tamely she could choose to hear ! 
Don Pacifico of Malta! 
Knight-commander of the Fleece— 
For his sake I hurl defiance 
At the haughty towns of Greece. 
Look to it—for, by my head! since Xerxes crossed 
the strait, 
Ye never saw an enemy so vengeful at your gate. 


Ix. 


** Therefore now, restore the carpets, 
With a forfeit twenty-fold ; 
And a goodly tribute offer 
Of your treasure and your gold ; 
Sapienza, and the islet 
Cervi, ye shall likewise cede ; 
So the mighty gods have spoken, 
Thus hath Palmerston decreed ! 
Ere the sunset, let an answer issue from your 
monarch’s lips ; 
In the mean time, I have orders to arrest your 
merchant ships.”’ 


x. 


Thus he spake, and snatched a trumpet 
Swiftly from a soldier’s hand, 
And therein he blew so shrilly, 
That along the rocky strand 
Rang the war-note, till the echoes 
From the distant hills replied ; 
Hundred trumpets wildly wailing, 
Poured their blast on every side ; 
And the loud and hearty shout of Britain rent the 
skies, 
‘* Three cheers for noble Palmerston !—another 
cheer for Wyse!” 


xi. 


Gentles! I am very sorry 
That I cannot yet relate, 
Of this gallant expedition, 
What has been the final fate. 
Whether Athens was bombarded 
For her Jew-coércing crimes, 
Hath not been as yet reported 
In the columns of the Times. 
But the last accounts assure us of some valuable 
spoil ; 
Various cue vessels, laden with tobacco, fruit, 
and oil. 


xi. 


Ancient chiefs! that sailed with Jason 
O’er the wild and stormy waves— 
Let not sounds of later trinmphs 
Stir you in your quiet graves ! 
Other Argonauts have ventured 
To your old Hellenic shore, 
But they will not live in story, 
Like the valiant men of yore. 
O! ’t is more than shame and sorrow thus to jest 
upon a theme 
That, for Britain’s fame and glory, all would wish 
to be a dream ! 
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Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me che most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the Englis* 
language, but this, vy it» uum erse extent and comprehension, iacludes a portraiture of the human ~ in the utmos’ 


expansion of the present age. 
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